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“The Week. 


Tue civil rights bill has been passed in the Senate, and is, we be- 
lieve at this writing, sure of being passed in the House over the veto. 
The New York Times is, as far as we know, the only one of the Repub- | 
lican or quasi-Republican journals which even professes to regret it. 
Those which were heartiest in their approval of the veto of the Freed- | 
men’s Bureau bill, confess that in the passage of the civil rights bill | 
a great right has been done. Good faith, as Mr. Johnson in earlier | 





and apparently better days acknowledged, demanded this much; the | 


claims of justice as well as of decency would not have been satisfied 
with less. How could any Secretary of State have dared to remonstrate 
with any foreign power for maltreating a colored citizen of the United | 
States, bearing the national passport, if our Government permitted | 
the States of the Union to do the same thing not as something rare and | 
abnormal, but under the sanction of law? When Mr. Johnson gravely | 
argued in a state paper against giving the negroes those common rights 
without which it is a mockery to call a man free, on the ground that to 


term them “citizens” would annoy the newly arrived Irish and Germans, | 


he destroyed what respect for his head still lingered in the public mind. 
There are probably few thinking men who are not now satisfied that 
the whole veto message would have been just as powerful, logically, as 
it was if it had consisted simply of the sentence—“ If I know myself, I 
have no prejudices; but I do hate a nigger.” 


—_ 
> 





Tue declaration wrung from Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, that, if the | 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill and civil rights bill were passed, “he was hence- 
forth the enemy of your Government, and would devote the feeble rem- 
nants of his life in efforts to overthrow it,” is, of course, what Capt. Marry- 
att called “flapdoodle.” He will probably pass the “ feeble remnants ” 
of his life as he has passed the last year; but the mere fact that the feel- 
ings of such a man as Mr. Davis—a man of unusually conservative 
character, and who has never been guilty of any overt act of disloyalty— 
should prompt him to make such a speech on such an occasion, is per- 
haps the best proof that has been yet afforded of the wisdom of the 
hesitation Congress has shown in re-admitting Southern representatives. 
Not a man of them would be even as loyal as Mr. Davis, their oath to 


the contrary notwithstanding ; and yet he regards the Government of | 


the United States as not his, but a foreign government, and he vows 
he will pass his old age in trying to upset it. And for what? Because 
it has disfranchised any of its citizens? Because it taxes people with- 
out their consent? Because it quarters soldiers in private houses? 





| Because it inflicts eruel and unusual punishments? Because it bridles 
the press—abolishes trial by jury—governs by proclamations—makes 
arbitrary arrests? None of these things, Its fault, in Mr. Davis's eyes, 
posterity will learn with some astonishment, is that it gives one-third of 
the Southern population the same rights that are enjoyed by the Irish 
peasantry—that is, the right of getting the same law dealt out to them 
in courts of justice as to everybody else, upon payment of the legal 
fees. We see, too, in this incident the old hatred-of the rule of the 
majority which brought on the rebellion, and which, whenever it per- 
vades any considerable portion of the population, eats out the vitals of a 
| republic. 


-~ 
> 





Tue Connecticut election had probably much to do with strengthen- 
{ing Congress on the civil rights bill, But the majority was miserably 
‘small. Who would have believed two years ago that a soldier of Haw- 
| ley’s standing could be run so closely by one of the most prominent 
= | Copperheads of 1863 ? 


- a ee 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, according to the Washington corre- 
/spondent of the New York Zimes, has propounded the doctrine that 
Mr, Johnson’s plan of reconstruction was part and parcel of the mili- 

| tary convention under which the South laid down its arms, and that 
Congress has, therefore, no more right to meddle with the arrangement 

| | than with the terms of surrender at Vicksburg. The “ war power” is 
| every day now receiving a touch from either secessionists or conserva- 
| tives which promises, before they have done with it, to make it the 
greatest power ever wiclded by a Christian ruler; and what is most 
significant about it is, that amongst the most ardent advocates of its 
extension now are many of those who two years ago denied its exist- 

}ence. According to Mr. Stephens’s theory, if Mr. Johnson had chosen 
| to agree to restore slavery, or to exempt the South from taxation, or to 
| permit it to exclude all Northern men from Southern soil, the legisla- 
ture of the country would have been compelled toconcur. Commanders- 

| in-chief are, in the eyes of these new expounders and defenders of the 
Constitution, wonderful fellows. George the Second might, under 
their ruling, have mpd to share his throne with the Pretender after 

If a constitutional convention is 

| again called, one of its first duties should be to define the “war 

power,” in the interest of freedom and common sense, 
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Tue bolting members of the Tennessee Legislature who blocked 
the machinery of government by making a quorum impossible, have 
just been re-elected in almost every instance and by large majorities. 
So the situation is virtually unchanged, and sooner than allow the pas- 

sage of any act discriminating against the disloyal, these men will 
probably repeat the maneuvre by which they threw upon Governor 
Brownlow the charge of supporting the State convicts and the inmates 
of the State asylums. He for his part has threatened, in that case, to 
let loose the criminal and the idiotic upon the community which re- 
fuses to feed them. Such a procedure would be sufficiently calamitous ; 
but it may be doubted if the State would suffer so much from it as it 
would from relaxing the present restrictions upon the rebellious, and 
permitting them to regain their lost control of politics and society. 
As for the admission of Tennessce into the Union, we do not see that 
\it has been advanced by this latest evidence of the temper of her 
people. 


oe 





Tose whom business called below the City Hall Park on Friday 
last must have been impressed with the urgent need not only of re- 
lieving Broadway, but also those narrow and most inadequate thor- 
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oughfares which flank it on either side. Into these the necessities of | dent not to raise the question of authority.” As if Congress were not 
the fire department had turned the innumerable host of stages, with | the sole judge both of its own competency and of what is or is not 
other vehicles of all descriptions, to test the patience of drivers and | “necessary legislation.” The laughable portion of the World's argu- 
passengers, and to delay and imperil pedestrians—especially those who | | ment is that in which it cites the words of the Constitution— No 
were seeking the ferries, on which depended their reaching home or | State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
journeying to other parts. This latter annoyance was only an exagge- | Senate.” If the seceded States did not voluntarily relinquish their 
ration of what is experienced every day ; and unless with the renova- | representation in the Senate, we should like to know under what cir- 
tion of our piers there is effected a widening of the streets between the | cumstances a State can do so. But will the World please tell us whether 
North River and Broadway, the suburban population of New York will | New Jersey is just now “deprived of its equal suffrage” by its own 
soon be inclined to make their wills before venturing into the city, as | consent? 
the Roman soldiers used to do on the eve of a battle. 
cae Mr. Scovev’s character has not emerged from the cloud under 
Tre street- cleaning contractors complain of beles harassed and an- | which it labored when we last examined it, He forced the New 
noyed by the Board of Health; but as the result of this irritation seems | | Jersey Legislature to adjourn last week without filling Mr. Stockton’s 
to have been that they carted from the city forty thousand more loads | place in the United States Senate; but as he did not succeed in filling 
of dirt than were ever before removed in the month of March, we hope | it himself, and was expelled from the Union League of Camden, and 
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the Board will continue to remind them of their engagement. “ We | has utterly destroyed all future chances of preferment with the Repub- 


have found ourselves,” they say pathetically, “ pretty much in the situ- 
ation of Balaam’s ass—the more we endeavor to please, the more we 
are satisfied that it is impossible to do so.” The public are not far 
from their way of thinking; but the “impossible” pertains to the con- 
tractors, not to the job itself. 


»~ 
~~ 


Wirn the thirty-fifth letter of our Southern correspondent we close 
the transcript of the condition of the late Confederacy for which his 
nine months’ journey was undertaken. We can confidently refer to the 
contents of this interesting record in justification of the title which we 
have uniformly prefixed to it—“ The South as It Is.” Our correspond- 
ent has all along given intrinsic evidence of his faithfulness as a 
reporter, neither adding to nor subtracting from what he heard and 
saw and noted. His letters have been absolutely free from the charge 
of exaggeration, and in this is the secret of the weight which we be- 
lieve they bave had with every thoughtful reader. We leave it to others 
to award the praise due them for their style of composition, which has 
been, we may be permitted to remark, in striking contrast with that of 
the common run of newspaper correspondence during the past five 
years. 








<> 
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Tue New York Times takes alarm at the smallness of the minority 
in Congress, and thinks a strong minority greatly needed. We do not 
quarrel with this opinion. There cannot be a question that a compact, 
clear-headed, patriotic, even if mistaken, opposition would improve the 
character of our national legislation, by compelling every project, reso- 
lution, bill, or amendment to undergo the most searching scrutiny and 
the most intelligent debate. Such a minority, if it had existed during 
the war, and made its loyalty transparent, might have saved us from a 
good many precedents of the abuse of power for which we are now 
paying dearly. The trouble was and is, that the minority (which is 
none the less the minority because the President is at its head) has 
neither virtue nor principle, nor any decent claim upon the public re- 
spect. The only real strength which minorities or majorities can have 
lies in a consistent attachment to our republican polity and the spirit 
which makes it vital. The fatal blunder of the opposition in the four 
years of battle was not in denying the legitimacy of the means but in 
denouncing the end, which was the forcible suppression of revolt. 
The blunder of Messrs, Garrett Davis, Reverdy Johnson, Rogers, and 
their associates is again in opposing the sacred object of the nation to 
protect its inhabitants in the enjoyment of impartial rights. The 
President errs with them. If the Times also finds itself in their com- 
pany, it is not because it is driven there; but its accession will not 
make the minority a strong one. 





Tue World, recovering its breath after the passage of the civil 
rights bill, returns to its old query—“Is the Rump a Congress?” Mr, 
Johnson had suggested that it was not—at least for the purpose of 


legislating for the South ; but he failed to justify his own boasted ap- ‘courteous to excess, delivering, 


proval of bills which bear upon all parts of the common domain. The| 





lican party, it seems to us that the balance is against him. 
> 

“ ApmiraL” Semmes has been released from custody uncondition- 
ally, the case against him, for having made his escape on board the 
Deerhound, having broken down utterly when submitted to a board 
of naval officers, as we predicted it would. How anybody ever got it 
into his head that a man could be tried by an encmy’s court-martial, 
after the war was over, for having made his escape when a prisoner of 
war, it is difficult to understand. 





<> 


Tue New York Times has at last discovered that there is some 
necessity for the civil rights bill. A good deal of ingenuity is still 
expended by its enemies in discovering horrible consequences likely 
to result from it—such as the probability of “genteel” congregations 
having to sell pews to negroes. Then there always remains that most 
horrible contingency of all—of white women having to marry negroes. 
Already in Richmond they have got to advertising the marriages of 
blacks in the same column with those of whites. 


_— 
> 


GENERAL BURNSIDE met no serious opposition in the Rhode Island 
election last week. The number of generals who are becoming gov- 
ernors of loyal States ought to cause a little reflection in those who 
recommend the President to attempt a coup d'état. 








—_ 
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Mr. Sacissury, of Delaware, presented to the Senate the painful 
alternative of believing either that the civil rights bill was unconsti- 
tutional, “or that some five-and-twenty years’ diligent study of the 
law had availed him nothing.” 








_ 
> 


Ovr Paris correspondent describes the circumstances which marked 
the first performance of M. Augier’s rather ominously named play, 
“Contagion,” at the Odéon, The Latin Quarter was in full force, as 
lately at the summons of “ pipe-en-bois”—in the streets, blocking the 
progress of the Emperor and Empress, amid cries of “‘ Vive le Lnuxem- 
bourg !” “ Vive Glais-Bizoin !”—in the theatre, applauding every passage 
of the play that might have a political significance. Especially was 
the sentiment, “There comes a day when despised truths assert them- 
selves with thunder-claps,” received with appropriate noisiness of ap- 
proval. Out of this affair has arisen the gravest rumors of state 
changes: one, that a military ministry will be established; another, 
that the Emperor, by a plebiscitum, will fundamentally alter the institu- 
tions of France, and turn the legislative assembly into a close corpora- 
tion. Shrewd observers regard these speculations and the causes of 
them as symptoms—the Emperor understands of what. 


_ 
> 





Tue orators who were brought out to celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day have not been approved abroad, Mr. Bancroft, at Washington, is 
accused of a want of courtesy; but President King, at Rome, was 
it is said, a panegyric on Pio IX. 
“ Strange,” says an Italian journal, “ how these young republicans and 


World apologizes for him, as it were, by saying that “so long as Con- | democrats praise the government of the Pope while they denounce 


gress confined itself to ordinary and necessary legislation, and passed 


Maximilian’s as dreadful, and while Russia breaks off intercourse with 


no laws for which it had not some color of competency,” it was “ pru- | the Pope !” 


"Oa Wes 
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A DEFECT in the Italian law concerning marriage has been revealed 
at Florence, where a priest married a young couple without ascertain- 
ing if they had first been joined by a magistrate. For whatever 
reason, the bridegroom presently sent his wife home to her parents, 
and refused to obtain the legal confirmation of their union. The law, 
which does not recognize his having been married, of course does not 
hold him guilty of any offence. These knaveries are avoided in 
France by prohibiting the intervention of priests till the civil ceremony 
has been performed. 


-_— 
> 





M. Roce arp finds no rest outside of his lost paradise, Belgium. At 
Prague he secured a publisher for a new work giving the history of his 
famous “ Labienus” pamphlet. But, spite of the apothegm of the Im- 
perial author of the “ Life of Cesar,” that “ historic truth ought to be 
no less sacred than religion,” the book has been confiscated at the in- 
stigation of the French embassy. 


-_ 





Tue obliging inhabitants of Tashkend—Russia’s latest conquest in 
Khokand—have abolished slavery, say advices from St. Petersburg, 
“ out of deference to the Emperor.” 


»— 
> 





In Italy they have a printing telegraphic machine that works be- 
tween Milan and Neufchitel—forty miles—at the rate of twenty words 
in twenty seconds, This is the joint invention of Bonelli and Hipp. 
Between Paris and Marseilles they use the Caselli apparatus, which re- 
produces the autograph of the person transmitting the despatch. 





~~ 
oe 


Napoeon has replied to the address of the Corps Législatif. He 
complains of the “ fardel of government,” which only “a sense of duty 
and the consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled * persuade him to en- 
dure. He does not propose, however, to share this burthen with the 
deputies of the people; but, with all his cares, is evidently of the 
temper of Tiberius when he affected to avoid inheriting the su- 
preme authority, and was asked by an imprudent senator, “ What part 
will you take, Cesar ?” 


"— 
> 





AvstrIA and Prussia remain, as the foreign journals say, in a state 
of extreme “tension.” A rumor has circulated and been contradicted 
of a warning note to Bismark from Lord Clarendon. War is freely 
spoken of as inevitable, and at all events arming goes on. 





——_~+-- e —_____——- 


Mrxtster Rovuer told the French deputies that they had, in abun- 
dance, the right of questioning Government, and that the entire session 
had been but a protracted interrogation. It was an ingenious assump- 
tion of virtue in a case of self-evident necessity. The “ right” was in 
fact only a privilege ; but an extorted privilege is next door to a right. 


»— 
> 


CONGRESS. 
Wasurneton, April 7, 1866. 


Tue week has been signalized by the repassing of the civil rights 
bill in the Senate over the President’s veto. As this is, the only in- 
stance in our legislative history, save one, where such a result has fol- 
lowed the veto of a bill, it marks the more emphatically the strength 
of the great cause of which the present Congress claims to be the expo- 
nent. The opposition had rallied all their forces to the defeat of this 
measure, aud confidently expected to make it share the fate of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill. After three days of extremely ardent debate, 
signalized by a speech of singular cogency and power from Senator 
Trumbull, the father of the bill, the vote was reached at about seven 
o’clock on Friday evening. The customary throng of auditors which 
attends the Senate on every occasion of public interest, crowded the 
galleries. Among them were some hundreds of men of color (always 
of late a regular element in the audience which watches the delibera- 
tions of Congress), whose dusky but earnest faces were bent upon tlie 
fate of the bill which embodied the last hope of their race from the 
protecting hand of the nation. The shaded jets of gas, shining through 
the armorial bearings of tho States emblazoned upon the glass veiling 











of the Senate chamber, threw a soft light over the scene, which was 
watched with eager interest by multitudes who saw in it an epochal 
event, the influence of which would far outlive the hour. The last 
words of debate had fallen from Senator McDougall, of California, and 
the roll was called amid a hush of which the previous buzz and excite- 
ment had given little token. The senators answered to their names 
with an emphasis that was unusual, and all felt that the issue was one 
far transcending in importance any that had yet been determined by 
the vote of the Senate. Although the majority was well ascertained 
to be over two-thirds, should senators vote in accordance with their 
convictions of what was right on the first passage of the bill, yet such 
had been the defection upon the veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill 
that it was felt to be doubtful whether even a single vote might not 
turn the scale. When the loud “aye!” of Senator Morgan had decided 
the doubt, an irrepressible enthusiasm of applause burst from Senate 
floor and galleries, in which the usually stately and placid Governor 
Morgan was actually seen to join (doubtless unconsciously to himself), 
and when the end of the roll was reached, and Vice-President Foster 
announced the result, nearly the whole Senate and auditory were car- 
ried off their feet, and joined in a tumultuous outburst of cheering such 
as was never heard within those walls before! A few feeble hisses 
from dissentient “ Copperheads” only added emphasis to the triumph. 
In spite of the grave breach of decorum, no one seemed to feel that it 
ought to be helped, and the immediate adjournment of the Senate ren- 
dered the order to “ clear the galleries” superfluous, 

The House has now to act upon the measure, and its action is not 
doubtful. The moral effect of this radical success cannot now be ac- 
curately predicted, but there are not wanting those who presage not 
only a more bitter and irreconcilable warfare between Congress and the 
Executive than before, but an absolute “ secession ” of the latter to the 
side of that party which opposed the war, and which now demands 
that all the fruits of the war be surrendered by the victorious party. ~ 

It is barely possible that a common ground may yet be discovered 
on which the different branches of the Government may work together. 
Senator Stewart is pressing his scheme of restoration for an early vote, 
in the hope that Congress will adopt it or modify it so as to present 
some complete scheme to the country on which the Union party can 
stand. Senator Lane, of Kansas, on the other hand, has a scheme 
which he claims (by what authority does not yet appear) will be ac- 
cepted by the President, the noteworthy feature of which is a qualified 
suffrage conferred upon the negroes and the immediate admission of 
loyal representatives to Congress. 


DIARY. 


Monday, April 2, 1866.—In the Senate, a message was received from the President 
with a memorial from the Legislature of Alabama asking extension of time for com- 
pleting railroads which had received land grants from Congress. Printed and referred. 
Numerous petitions for an increased protective tariff were presented, also for amend- 
ments of the Constitution. Mr. Wilson reported a new Dill for the equalization of 
bounties. Mr. Fessenden reported the House loan bill, without amendment. A bill 
granting lands to aid the Iron Mountain Railroad of Missouri was passed ; also a bill 
to define the powers of the District of Columbia Supreme Court, The bill tore-organize 
the judiciary of the United States was discussed. 

In the House, Mr. Shellabarger offered a bill to protect citizens of the United States 
in their privileges and immunities in the several States. Mr. Pike offered a resolution 
that the Secretary of the Navy send a naval force to the fishing grounds of the 
British Provinces to protect the rights of American fishermen. Referred. Mr. Ray- 
mond offered a resolution that the President appoint a commission to report upon the 
necessity of aid from the Government of the United States in improving the means of 
transportation between the Western and Eastern States. Laid over. Mr. Schenck re- 
ported the army bill from the Committee on Military Affairs. Made a special order for 
April 12. On motion of Mr. Grinnell the Committee on Printing were instructed to 
enquire what reforms are needed in the Government printing. Mr. Ashley offered a 
resolution looking to a legal provision to supply any vacancy in the office of Clerk of 
the House by death or disability. Referred. Senate bill to punish counterfeiting of 
United States securities was passed ; also, Senate bill to transfer the custody of the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution to the Library of Congress ; also, Senate bill 
granting lands to Michigan for a ship-canal to connect Green Bay with Lake Michigan 
was passed. 


April 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner offered a resolution requesting the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Postmaster-General to report whether any officers have been per- 
mitted to take office under their departments since December last without taking the 
test oath. Adopted—yeas, 25; nays, 9. A bill authorizing the President to sell a gun- 
boat to the Government of Liberia was passed. Several bills relating to the local 
affairs of the District of Columbia were passed. The bill tore organize the judiciary of 
the United States was discussed and laid over. The Finance Committee reported 
adversely on the House resolution to extend for two months the time for colfecting the 
income tax of 1865. Laid over. 
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In the House, bills were passed to regulate the appointment of rear-admirals in 
the navy; to organize the pay department of the navy; and to reimburse losses to 
naval officers. The Committee on Naval Affairs reported a bill in favor of League 
Island, in the Delaware, as a site fora naval depot. Laid over. The rest of the day 
was spent in discussing the Brooks and Dodge contested election case. 


April 4.—In the Senate, a communication was received from the Postmaster-Gen- 


eral stating that no persons had been permitted to take office under that department | 


without taking the test oath. Several petitions were presenfed praying for adequate 
securities against disloyal States, for an increase of the tariff, and for an interna- 
tional copyright. A joint resolution, providing for burial.of soldiers who died in the | 
military service, was passed. Mr. Stewart called up his resolutions setting forth con- 
ditions on which the rebellious States may be restored to representation in Congress. 
He said the time had arrived when Congress must choose between the President's plan 
of restoration and anarchy, unless it was ready to adopt a plan of itsown. The whole | 
country was in confusion, and Congress had adopted no platform. Pending Mr. Stew- 
art's speech, the special order, being the President’s veto message, was taken up, when 
Mr. Trumbull spoke three hours, defending the civil rights bill against the objections 
of the President, The bill to re-organize the judiciary of the United States was | 
passed—yeas, 23; nays, 6. (This bill abolishes the c'rcuit courts of the United States, | 
gives the district courts original jurisdiction of all cases now tried in circuit, and | 
establishes a court of appeals in each existing circuit, to consist of the justice of the 

Supreme Court assigned to that circuit and of the several district judges composing | 
the circuit. This court is to have appellate jurisdiction only, and its decisions are final | 
upon all questions of fact; but an appeal on questions of law may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States when the matter in controversy exceeds $10,000.) 

In the House, a message was received from the President, recommending that Ala- 
bama and the other Southern States be allowed to assume and pay their proportion of 
the direct tax of 1861, and enclosing a letter from the Governor of Alabama asking that | 
that State be allowed to pay said tax in State bonds. Referred. The contested elec- | 
tion case of Brooks and Dodge again consumed the day. 

April 5.—In the Senate, George F. Edmunds was sworn in as a senator from Ver- 
mont, to succeed Senator Foot. <A joint resolution was passed guaranteeing bounties 
to certain colored soldiers and pensions to their heirs. The veto message was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Johnson and Cowan in its favor, and by Messrs. Trumbull, Stewart, 
and Wade on the other side. 

In the House, Mr. Schenck reported a bill to give three months’ extra pay to all 
army officers below the grade of brigadier-general who were in service March 3, 1865. | 
Passed. The contested election case of Brooks vs. Dodge again occupied the day. 


April 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Lane, of Kansas, offered a joint resolution providing 
for the admiesion into Congress of senators and representatives from any rebellious | 
State upon the adoption by such State of the following measures: 1, Nullifying the ordi- | 
nances of secession ; 2, Ratifying the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slavery ; 3, | 
Repudiating all rebel debts and recognizing the debts of the United States; 4, Extend- } 
ing the elective franchise to all men of color over twenty-one who can read and write | 
and to all who own real estate to the value of $250. Mr. Lane defended this scheme of 
reconstruction and attacked Mr. Wade for an assault upon the President for his veto 
of the civil rights bill. Mr. Wade replied with great warmth, denouncing the “ treach. 
ery” of the President. Mr. Doolittle defended the President, and gave his reasons for | 
disregarding the instructions of the Wisconsin Legislature to vote for the civil rights 
hill notwithstanding the veto. Messrs. Davis, Saulsbury, and McDougall spoke 
against the bill. The question was then taken upon the civil rights bill, and it was 
passed over the veto of the President by a vote of 33 yeas to 15 nays, being one more } 
than the requisite constitutional majority. A message was received from the Presi. 
dent recommending a modification of the test oath in the case of United States | 
officers in the Southern States. Iteferred. Adjourned to April 9. | 

In the House, several private bills were acted upon, after which Mr. Dawes, chair. 
man of the Committee on Elections, closed the debate in the case of Dodge vs. Brooks, 
the former contesting the seat of the latter as a representative from the eighth New 
York district. Mr. Garfield moved to recommit the case to the Committee of Elections 
to take additional testimony. Lost—yeas, 53; nays, 80. The House votedtyeas, 84; 
nays, 45—that Hon. James Brooks is not entitled to the seat, and then decided—yeas, 
72 ; nays, 52—that William E. Dodge is entitled to represent the eighth district of New 
York. Mr. Wilson reported from the Judiciary Committee the Senate bill to re-organ- | 
ize the judiciary of the United States. 

April 7.—The Senate was not in session. In the House, speeches on the state of 
the Union were made by Messrs. Hogan, Baldwin, Harding (of Ill.), Lawrence, Le 
Blond, ead Clarke (of Kansas). Adjourned to April 9. 


°° >e 


THE FREEDMEN. 


Tue agitation on the Sea Islands concerning the distribution of! 
lands is subsiding, and the freed people are beginning to make con- | 
tracts more freely. In the Charleston District “ nine-tenths of all able- 
bodied men have entered into contracts and are laboring creditably.” 
The report from Greenville C. H. District, however, is not very encourag- 
ing. Instances of personal vielence against the freed people are of not un- 
common occurrence. One person had made the boast to a prominent 
citizen that he had shot twenty-eight negroes since “the surrender.” 
A colored man, who had been a soldier, on returning to his home near’ 
Greenville C. H., was deliberately shot, in the presence of other freed 
people, and then, as the wound was only slight, a rope was placed | 
about his neck and he was choked to death. 

A State official, writing from Annapolis, says that rowdies are con- 
tinually abusing and maltreating the freed people, and that it is diffi- | 


| for labor. 
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| cult to find a jury that will convict a white man for an outrage upon a 
‘colored person. The feeling against colored schools in Maryland is 
| very bitter. Teachers have been stoned and driven away, and indig- 
| nation meetings haye been held and resolutions passed to allow no 
teachers of colored people to live among them. 
Several cases of petty larceny, by freed people, have been turned 
| over to the civil courts of North Carolina—the sentence for which has 
generally been the old and barbarous mode of whipping. Col. Whit- 
tlesey, the assistant commissioner, says the negro has little chance of 
justice before civil tribunals in that State yet. 

Reports from Texas show a continued improvement in that State 
of the condition of the freed people, though there are no indications of 
an increase of loyal sentiment toward the Government. The large 


/ numbers of Germans in Texas are employing the freedmen freely, and 


generally paying them good wages. There are twenty-eight day- 
schools and eight night-schools for colored people reported, with a 
total attendance of twenty-four hundred and forty pupils. 

“ Almost without an exception,” says General Sprague, in his re- 


port of affairs in Arkansas, “ the planters report that the freedmen are 
| working to their entire satisfaction.” 


During the month of February 
5,068 white persons were fed and 567 colored. 

Colonel Thomas reports, from Mississippi, that the schools are in- 
creasing and ina flourishing condition ; that there is a great demand 
“ Neighbors, in their eagerness, sometimes quarrel over the 
freedmen, who are benefited by such differences to the extent of being 
able to choose between the contestants for their services, and thus se- 
The freed people are getting an average of 


The chief medical officer of the Bureau states that ten per cent. of 
all cases of sickness reported, in charge of the Bureau, are small-pox 
cases. 

Brevet Major-General J. B. Kiddoo has been ordered to Texas to re- 
lieve General Gregory as assistant commissioner. 

The efficient and devoted State Superintendent of Education in South 
Carolina, Mr. Reuben Tomlinson, makes a highly interesting report to 
Gen. Scott, the assistant commissioner, under date of March 15, It appears 
that the number of registered pupils is 7,998, and the average attendance 
5,149—or about 64 percent. (This may be compared with the per-cent- 
age of attendance in California during the past year, which was 59; or 
with that of Calvert Co., Md., the only one given in Superintendent Van 
Bokkelen’s otherwise very instructive report, which was 56.) Of boys 
there 3,732, and of girls, 4,266. There are 1,325 over 16 years of 


are 3,732, 
age, and 691 under 6. Learning the alphabet, 1,550; number who 


}read and spell, 6,448; who study mental arithmetic, 2,910; written 


arithmetic, 736; geography, 1,180; who write on slates, 3,137 ; in books, 
1,058. Of mixed blood, 2,153; pure blacks, 5,845 ; free before the war, 
491, There are 136 teachers, of whom 41 are native, and 36 colored. 
The remainder are from the North, under the auspices of the various 
freedmen’s societies, or (12) of the United States Tax Commissioners, 
or (1) of a private person. Rey. F. L. Cardoza, principal of the “ Sax- 
ton school” in Charleston, reports that, at the end of the present term, 


| 30 boys and 70 girls will be prepared to become primary teachers. 


He says: 


“This Normal feature of our school bids fair to be a complete 
success. I have a class of three boys who have advanced so rapidly in 
their English studies, and have shown such talents and industry, that 
I thought it advisable to teach them Latin in connection with their 
English studies. I have been teaching them now for about two months, 
and their progress justifies the step I have taken. These boys look 
forward to a profession, if they can obtain a collegiate education. 
They are from the class known before the war as the ‘free colored 
people,’ who enjoyed more or less educational advantages.” 


Besides the schools already enumerated, there are twenty others 
regularly established, with thirty teachers; but they have made no ac- 
curate returns. Mr. Tomlinson states that there are numerous volun- 
teer schools all over the State, taught mainly by colored men and 
women who.can read and write, and which deserve to be fostered for 
the gratifying spirit which is evidenced by them. Unfortunately they 
are scantily supplied with books, and the superintendent cannot help 
them. He urges their case upon the freedmen’s societies of the North. 
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The pupils of these schools, in connection with those regularly ap- 
pointed, make the total for the entire State at least twelve thousand 
school children. 


—The colored citizens of Richmond celebrated the 3@inst. as the 
anniversary of their actual emancipation with banners and a proces- 
sion and public exercises. Notwithstanding the threats and forebod- 
ings of their enemies their deportment was unexceptionable, and the 
peace of the city was never less disturbed. General Terry did not 
allow himself to be argued or bullied into a panic, and consequently the 
country has not been deprived of the righteous spectacle of an observ- 
ance of the overthrow of the Confederacy in its capital—of the rebellions 
in its last stronghold. 





Minor Topics. 





A VERY vigorous and very amusing discussion has been raging be- 
tween the Times and Tribune during the past week as to the propriety 
of calling people “liars” in the columns of newspapers. Mr. Greeley’s | 
tendency to indulge in the use of this epithet has long been the occa- | 
sion of complaint on the part of his contemporaries of the press, but 
the more they remonstrate, the more tenaciously he clings to it. He 
defends himself always by the allegation that it is the people who lie 
who are to blame, and not he, for anything impolite or barbarous there 
may be in the making of the charge. If anybody finds fault with him 
for calling Smith a “scoundrelly liar,” he simply replies that Smith did 
lie, and that all liars are ez vi termini “scoundrelly.” The trouble 
with Mr. Greeley really is, that he cannot be persuaded of the difficulty 
there is in proving that a man has lied on any particular occasion. 
Lying consists not simply in making a false statement, but in making 
it knowing it to be false, a fact of which editors are often forgetful, as 





is shown by the charge which one occasionally reads in newspapers 
made against people of “ having lied, knowing it to be a lie.” A man | 
never lies unless he knows he lies, and the cases are very few in which 
this knowledge can be predicated with certainty of any utterer of | 
falsehoods. If one says that he went to Albany yesterday when he | 
really did not go, he clearly lies; but if he says that Mr. Greeley was 
engaged during the war in treasonable negotiations with Jefferson 
Davis, he does not clearly lie, for he may possibly believe it. It seems 
as if there could hardly be any distinction plainer than this, and yet 
controversial writers and speakers seem constantly to forget it. Nearly 
every one who is very warmly enlisted in a cause, and whose mind is 
not exceedingly well disciplined, is apt to imagine that his opponents 
are all immoral persons, capable of almost any enormity which does 
not expose them to the state prison. Few men have done good causes 
greater service than Mr. Greeley, but he has in serving them come to 
look on difference of opinion as in some sense an indication of depravity. 
He is not by any means peculiar in this. It was the fashion in England 
during the earlier part of our war to talk of protectionists as if they 
were pickpockets. The devotion, real or supposed, of the Northern 
States to the doctrines of this school of economists was treated, even 
by such democrats as Miss Martineau, as proof of downright villany, 
such as deprived them of all claim to English sympathy, though only 
fifteen years previously nearly the whole of the English gentry were 
rabid protectionists. Mr. Greeley, on the other hand, is equally satis- 
fied of the depravity of free-traders ; would hardly venture, if one may 
judge from his language, to leave one alone in the room with his silver 
spoons, and seems firmly persuaded that habitual lying is the least of 
their vices, All this, though amusing, is melancholy. Some people think 
that there is something peculiarly horrible in the notion that political 
questions are questions of expediency; that if you deny that the tariff 
or the suffrage or the merits of a well-meaning book may be seen from dif- 
ferent points of view by good men, there is no knowing when you may rob 
achurch. And yet there is nothing more certain than that political as 
well as all other progress has increased in the direct ratio of the toler- 
ation for differences of opinion. There will come a time here—and 
we hope Mr. Greeley will live to see it—when sincere and earnest men 
will think calling political opponents “ liars ” and “ knaves” the very 


that point already is shown by the comfort which the people denounced 
in newspapers as “ liars” and “ knaves” continue to enjoy. Their friends, 
who if they believed the charges against them would close their doors 
upon them, are as kind and cordial as ever, their wives just as faith- 
ful, their children just as affectionate, their creditors just as easy in 
their minds. How many of those whom Mr. Greeley, or any other 
editor, has during the last fifteen years treated to these epithets, have 
suffered from it either in mind, kody, or estate? Whose word is 
doubted because he is accused in an editorial of cheating, lying, and 
defrauding? Do not the public laugh over talk of this kind just as 
they laugh over the vituperation of two bellicose ragpickers in the 
public streets? And might not the public fairly expect that editors 
would give up this mode of warfare for their own sakes ? 





—_ 
~ > 





Wuen a great robbery has been committed, which is about once a 
week at present, a reward is offered for the return of the property 
stolen, sometimes openly with the advertisement that no questions will 
be asked, and nearly always with an understanding to that effect. 
Diamonds are carried off from a gentleman’s house, and the thief, after 
a diplomatic exchange of letters, hands back the precious stones and 
pockets more than he could have got for them froma receiver. A man 
is arrested by certain detectives with some of the Exchange Place 
bonds in his possession ; and certain other detectives complain bitterly 
that this officious interference has broken up an arrangement they had 
made with this rogue to get all the bonds together, and return them 
for a share of the reward. And the newspapers echo their lamentations 
and sneer at the officiousness, or greediness, or stupidity of the parties 
who made the arrest. It would be well for those who have been 
robbed and for the detectives they employ to turn to Vol. II. of the 
Revised Statutes, and to read the section concerning compounding of 
felonies. The gentlemen who promise to ask no questions will find 


| that they are placing themselves side by side with the thief; and the 


officers who track him to secure his plunder and not his person, may 
see that they also are criminals liable to arrest and punishment. There 
is no more law for the imprisonment of thieves than there is for the 
imprisonment of compounders. The penalty for this offense, it may be 
useful to mention, is state prison for a term not to exceed three years 
or the county jail for six months in mild cases. This provision of the 
statute against compounders rests upon sound sense. The State arrests 
a thief and punishes him to put a stop to his depredations, and to 
deter others by fear from committing them. Its object is to protect its 
citizens. Those who allow the rogue to escape for their own profit, 
whether private individuals or yolicemen, defeat the ends of justice 
and injure the public. The public has no particular interest in the 
return of property to the careless people who allow it to be taken, from 
them; their loss is a secondary consideration—the interest of the public 
is that the thief should not be allowed to escape punishment. This 
system of rewards and settlements not only turns him loose but encour- 
ages him totry again. It isa premium on dishonesty. The diamond 
man carried off as much as a hard-working laborer can hope to lay up 
in a lifetime; and if the ingenious person who took the tin box in 
Exchange Place gets half of the reward said to have been offered, he 
becomesa man of fortune. Who will dig when robbery is not only profit- 
able butsafe? The rogue runs no risk unless he is caught in the act. If 
he secures his booty, he can make his own terms, and retire from the 
closing interview with dignity and with his own money. The same 
principle applies to compounders of felonies as to receivers of stolen 
goods, “The receiver is as bad as the thief,” because he offers him 
facilities to dispose of his spoils, and makes robbery easier and more 
profitable. The compounder does the same thing, and in the eye of the 
law is also as bad as the thief. It would be well if the District Attor- 
ney would turn his attention to this matter, and put a stop to a practice 
which is making robbery one of the easiest, safest, and most remunera- 
tive of professions. 
—————__*#e 

The special attention of the reader,is directed to the Financial Review on 
another page, Its place among the advertisements is by no means significant 
of its value, but is resorted to only that we may obtain the latest intelligence 





feeblest weapons that can be used against them. How near we are to 


of the markt, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


AR Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE Nation should 
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THE DELAYS OF OONGRESS. 


We kave heretofore given a plain expression to our anxiety that 
Congress should mature and bring forward a comprehensive plan of 
reconstruction, so that there may be a distinct Congressional policy 
which the country may compare with that of the President. We 
retract nothing of this, believing that the times demand positive dec- 
larations of principle from those who claim the support of the people, 
and that mere negations will not suffice for statesmanship. 

Nevertheless, what we have said upon this side of the question has 
been intended rather to urge Congress to perform its duty than to 
excite the discontent of the people with their representatives. And as 
persistent efforts have been made to kindle such feelings and to destroy 
the confidence of the people in those whom they elected for legislators, 
by exaggerating the delay of Congress to agree upon a general 
policy, it is only just that we should point out some of the difficul- 
ties which it has encountered, and show how far such delays are inevi- 
table. 

It is obvious that, other things being equal, a single despot can fix 
upon a policy and devise a plan much sooner than a constitutional 
assembly, numbering hundreds of members, all anxious to satisfy each 
other, and their constituents as well as themselves. The decisions of a 
republic cannot possibly be as prompt as those of an emperor, consult- 
ing only his own will, and subject to no limitations except in 
his purse. Dilatoriness is a part of the price which we must pay 
for free government. Sometimes it is an expensive burthen; some- 
times it proves an actual advantage. In any case, it is clearly un- 
avoidable. 

No one who has not taken part in, or been at least a diligent at- 








tendant upon, the proceedings of a legislative body, has any adequate | 
conception of the amount of labor which is expended upon the enact- | 
ment of a bill, however limited may be its scope or unobjectionable its 
purpose. The average length of time required by the Legislature of | 
this State to pass an unopposed bill of half-a-dozen sections is at least | 
six weeks. A standing rule of both houses makes it practically impos- 
sible for any measure, introduced within less than four weeks from | 
the end of the session, to receive any consideration, unless it has | 
powerful interests at work for it. In Congress the delay is naturally | 
still greater, owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, the larger | 
number of members, and the absence of limit to the duration of the | 
sessions. 


But we have thus far made no allowance for debate, a branch of | 


them to reply, and intensifies their resolution to contest every inch of 
ground. 

These considerations apply to every legislative body, and experience 
has shown that they are universally true. The Parliament of Great 
Britain is no‘less slow in its operations than Congress, The present 
Parliament met in February, and has only passed two bills of public 
interest, both under the influence of a species of panic. The reform 
bill received its first reading on March 12, and will not be read a 
second time until April 12. If not then rejected, as it seems likely to 
be, there would not be the least expectation of its final passage before 
August. 

The past history of Congress, moreover, shows that no great meas- 
ures were eyer pushed through in the early period of a session. The 
tariff bills of 1842, 1846, 1857, and 1861, the internal revenue bills of 
later years, and, in fact, all important laws for at least twenty years 
past, were enacted at the latter part of a session, and generally at an 
advanced period of summer. The compromise measures of 1850 were en- 
acted in September, and the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854, though pushed 
through by whip and spur, was not passed until the middle of May. 

The present Congress has encountered obstacles of an extremely 
unusual nature. It has been compelled to bear the heavy burthen of 
an Executive nominally in sympathy with it but actually opposed to 
all its wishes. It has not been at liberty to act upon its own sense of 
justice or its belief as to the will of the people, but has been constantly 
hampered by the fear of a veto. It has sought to bring forward first 
projects upon which the dominant party were supposed to be unani- 
mous, and to test the President’s views upon the mildest measures. It 
has received such rebuffs as prove that it would have been hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile the views of the President with those of Congress 
upon the broad question of reconstruction. As long as there was any 
hope of agreement between the two branches of the Government, it 
surely would not have been wise for Congress to destroy this hope by 
committing itself to a definite policy, without knowing whether it 
would be acceptable or not. If, as is now certain, any measure of re- 
construction to which Congress could possibly assent was sure to be 
vetoed, then it might be unwise to make concessions which would be 
useless and might be misconstrued. If, &% at one time seemed probable, 
some compromise was possible, then it would have been highly inju- 
dicious to have insisted upon all that might be deemed abstractly just 
and proper, and needlessly to have sacrificed the partial good that 
was attainable. In dealing with such a compound of fickleness and 
obstinacy as now occupies the White House, it was necessary to pro- 
ceed tentatively ; and although it has finally become clear that concil- 
iation is wasted, and that no measure short of allowing unrestricted 
and exclusive sway to traiters will meet with the approval of the great 
man who claims to embody the whole United States in himself, yet 
surely Congress is not to be blamed for hoping to the last against the 
existence of such arrogance and bad faith. 


Nor would it have been right for Congress to adopt a comprehen- 





legislative duty which is often spoken of with contempt and impa- | sive policy without having taken and examined a reasonable amount 
tience, but which Mr. Mill has wisely shown to be the best part of a of testimony upon the condition of the South. This task has not yet 
legislator’s work. The “speeches” which are read from manuscript | been fully completed, and it is not easy to prove that it could have 
night after night in Congress do not come under this head. They are| been materially hastened, Already the charge is made that not 
a perversion of legislative oratory, not intended to affect the hearers, | enough testimony has been received, and this will be repeated and 
nor expected to have the least influence upon the course of affairs in| amplified on every occasion. Mr. Johnson’s superior wisdom was 
the house in which they are uttered, but simply brought out for the! satisfied by a few telegrams from senators elect and a few deputations 
benefit of constituencies. Under the present convenient but somewhat | Of reconstructed rebels, but a less gifted Congress needs somewhat 
ludicrous arrangement by which these speeches are delivered to empty | fuller evidence than this, 

houses, while sensible members are working on committees or taking We might enlarge upon this view of the subject, but have said 
rest, the real business of Congress has not been materially delayed by | enough to show that Congress could scarcely be expected to have 
appeals to buncombe. But every step toward reconstruction has given | reached a fixed determination by this time, and that the people should 
rise to real debate, such as the speeches of Messrs. Deming, Kelley, be patient with their representatives. But we beg Congress not to 
Shellabarger, Raymond, and Hale, in the House, and of Messrs. Trum- | accept this view a8 an excuse for procrastination. The time has 
bull, Fessenden, and Doolittle in the Senate, which have had a genuine | arrived at which it must visibly begin to shape a policy. The people 
influence upon the bodies to which they were addressed. Every such | are not always as patient as they should be. They want some tangible 
speech delays legislation in proportion to its power and cogency. | proposition. Congress can agree upon some plan now with a clear 
An effective speech against a bill hinders its progress, for reasons ob- | understanding that it will be vetoed. If it can be passed over the 
vious to the dullest mind; but a speech equally forcible in favor of a! veto, well; but if not, let it be something upon which we can go to the 


. . : . } 
bill arouses the antagonism of its predetermined opponents, compels | country with firmness and confidence. ; 
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CONTRACTION IN PRIVATE LIFE. | more happy; we shall no longer be afraid to wish for better times nor 

to demand from our legislators better laws than we ngw dare even hope 
for. Then, when we look at the old torn jacket in the closet, hanging 
| there with the worn belt and cartridge-box, and think how cheerfully 
| he who wore them had received his poor depreciated eleven dollars in 
the currency of his country—then the tears will come into our eyes to 
| think how sad and unworthy have been our fancied trials, how inade- 
quate our sacrifices by the side of his. Happy if we can then say, 
Nee immemor tui hoe feci. 


GENERAL GRranT has said, when praised for his ability and that of 
his oflficets in bringing the war to its termination: “It was the men in 
the ranks who ended the war; all we could do was to bring them in| 
contact with the enemy. It was the weight of their patriotism, their | 
character, their spirit of subordination and self-sacrifice, which turned 
the scale. They must in the end have succeeded had we never been | 
born.” So it will be in the great economic war we are now called upon | 
to wage. (Congress can do much and Mr. McCulloch can lead with | 
ability and conscientiousness; but in the end it must be the sober de- | > 


termination and the resolute persistency of each individual citizen FREE SPEECH AND THE EMPIRE. 


which will bring us to that national solvency without which Seewrs 
and honesty and virtue cannot permanently survive in the nation ;| Tue French Emperor seems to be, just now, somewhat in the pre- 
without which a nation had better not be; without which to have pre- | dicament of the fisherman in the “ Arabian Nights,” when he opened 
served it was an error of our sons and our brothers. If it can be said | | the casket sealed with the signet of Solomon that he had caught in his 
of us that we, a republic born of such noble men and now regenerated ‘nets, and found he had let loose a mighty spirit that threatened to kiil 
by their equals, cannot show the necessary courage, self-sacrifice, and him. By the decree of the 24th of November, he set free the omnipo- 
self-denial, cannot develop enough of wisdom and common sense to | | tent genius of political discussion in the Corps Législatif, and it is not 
place that republic on a par with other nations in its economic inter- | slow to make use of its liberty. Whether the Emperor regards its 
ests, to give it the position which, without reference to other nations, manifestations as dangerous to his dynasty or not, at any rate he 
it ought of right to occupy, then farewell to all hope of equal gov ern- | | showed himself, in his speech to the Chambers, as desirous as was the 
ment based on the principle of voluntary duty. | fisherman to make this mighty power restrain itself within its former 
It becomes then a matter of the utmost importance that we should ‘limits, “The country is tired of political theories. Let us throw 
rightly understand what our plain duty is in this matter, so that no|them aside and occupy ourselves with promoting the welfare 
man may err from ignorance. The question is one of great difficulty on|of the people.” The right of free discussion was to be a gift 
account of its wide extent and the magnitude of the interests involved. | something like that of their guineas to the Vicar of Wakefield's 
Expediency becomes an unsafe guide when each man may be drawn by | daughters, on condition that they never used them. But the spirit 
it in a different direction according to his interest, and it is unworthy, | of free discussion, once at large, was not so simple as the genius with 
too, of what we have already done. Let us rather go back to prin- | ‘which the Arabian fisherman had to do, and it obstinately refused to 
ciples, and to first principles. Let each man lay for himself some plan | be conjured back again into its old confinement, at least with its own 
which shall have an clement of duty in it, in which some patriotic! consent. Indeed, the opposition seem to think that they can do 
principle shall be contained. Much has been accomplished when we | nothing more effectual for the public good than to let it have full 
have put the interest of the hour behind us and have fallen back on} sway as long as they may. 
the absolute right. The speech of M. Thiers on the 26th of February was one of the 
We speak of the expansion of our currency and the inflation of| most significant utterances that have been heard in France since 
our system. The real trouble is that we are expanded ourselves, | Bonaparte built his throne on the ruins of the Republic. It shows 
Each man is on a paper basis, and is under bonds that the currency | | that he at least means to make use of his tongue, now that it is untied, 
shall not be improved. This is our great danger. Correct this and | to tell truths that, though trite, unhappily now have the force of 
there is no longer anything to be apprehended from the currency. The | novelty to French ears. Under the cover of perfect external respect 
excess of it will then be useless and will contract itself. What wejax personnage auguste in whose hands the powers of the state were 
need is to prepare ourselves for contraction so as to make it possible. | concentrated by the coup d'état of 1851, he makes a most scathing ex- 
Our luxury, our ostentation, our speculation, these are the real elements | posttte of the crimes against liberty of which the Empire is the em- 
of our expansion, and no one will undertake to say he cannot correct | bodiment, and of its failure to accomplish the great design which it 
these if the welfare of our country depends upon it. These a con-| has undertaken to carry through to justify its existence. In repeating 
traction will, indeed, sweep away; but how well we shall be without | the list of fundamental liberties—“ les libertés nécessaires”—he recites 
them! And how much will remain if, not waiting for the inevitable day, | the catalogue of those which France once possessed, but which she has 
we discard them now in the midst of our prosperity and strength.|no longer: 1. Personal liberty, or the right to be free from arbitrary 
Courage will remain and independence and work. We shall no longer | arrests, and to prosecute any official illegally interfering with it. 2, 
be lingering round the stock list, or the petroleum list, or the copper | The liberty of the press, which, by its very terms, excludes the idea of 
list, to see whether our fortunes have been made or marred by the mis-/a censorship. 3. The freedom of elections, including the right of the 
carriages of other men whose actions are to us mere accidents; but we | people to assemble and discuss the merits of candidates, and to exer- 
shall be getting a day’s pay for a day’s honest work somehow, whatever | cise their right of suffrage without injury to their private interests, 
becomes of the currency. We shall leave the profits of petroleum or | 4. The right of the legislative body, when elected, to discuss all ques- 
copper to those who do the work in petroleum or copper, and we shall | tions affecting the interests of the nation, and not to be confined to 
take the profit of the work we do, sure and honest and sweet. How} simple remonstrance, or, as M. Thiers epigrammatically puts it, “@ 
different a thing it is to earn a living from what it is to make a fortune ; | déplorer les fautes commises et les payer’’—to deplore blunders and pay 
for a living is truly what we live by, it is work concentrated into life, for them. He briefly shows the process of constitutional government 
but fortune is a gift of Fortuna, or chance—it cannot be made. How | with responsible ministers, and affirms that to make power dependent 
homely used to seem to us the terms “reckon” and “ calculate,” but | on the votes of the representatives of the people, is not to destroy it, 
how much more honest they are than “ speculate!” What is specula-| but to establish it in its true strength. He recites the political poly 
tion but guess-work—by the side of which reckoning and calculation | ency in all parts of contjnental Europe towards constitutional govern- 
are honorable terms? Let us away with all this froth and foam which | ments. Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, and even Austria and Russia, 
have accumulated around the activity of each one of us, Let uspayour| are all in possession of constitutional governments or on the way to 
debts, mark off our losses, and turn over our outside concerns to those | have them. France, to whose example all these political regenerations 
who understand them, to whom they are not outside. Let there be a| are due, has but the mockery of a free government. For M. Thiers, 
general realizing, and let us all turn stugdily back to the work we un-| being a Frenchman, can see no other source of political ameliorations 
derstand and in which we can be usefully employed, usefully to our-| than the French Revolution. We think that our own preceded in 
selves and to the state. Then extravagance will leave us in the train | point of time that great upheaving, and was not without its result of 
of speculation; we shall become more courageous, more honest, and | constitutional government. And we acknowledge that our Revolution 
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was the legitimate descendant of those of 1642 and 1688 in England. | The art of engraving is as much an art as painting, and the printing 


But let that pass. * 

France having lost the exercise of these rights which she enjoyed 
under the Restoration and under Louis Philippe, what compensation has 
the Empire made to her for the sacrifice? Let us see, says he, from the 
things done since 1852 whether political liberty be useless and hurtful. 
The Empire has tried to strengthen itself by flattering the idea, born of 
the Revolution, that France is to give liberty to the nations of the 
earth. Hence the Italian war, the expeditions to China, Cochin-China, 
Syria, and finally to Mexico. The Italian war was popular, in a degree, 
but would it have been undertaken had the country had a voice in the 
matter? It was waged to establish the unity of Italy. Is it done when 
the Italian people refuse to pay the taxes that are its price? If the 
Italian unity fail, it is damaging to the home politics of the Empire. If 
it succeed, it will have created a nation of twenty-six millions ready to 
join hands with forty millions of Germans as against France, in case of 


need, Would France have done this had she been asked? Is France 


to abandon Italy, which is her own creation, or the Papacy, which is | 


the creation of a thousand years? 
Poland ! 
and where is Poland now? What remained of her was destroyed 
without the conquerors of the Crimea even being listened to by the 
power they had conquered. And so of the distant expeditions; if the 
interference of the people could have hindered these, would the Gov- 
ernment itself be very sorry for it now ? 
to be helped. 


The dilemma is serious. 


And 


Then the laboring class was 
Its wages have been raised, but such has been the policy 


of the Government that bread is dearest when wheat is cheapest, so | 


that the gain is only apparent. 
to destroy cities in order to build them up again, swelling the budget 
to two milliards? And when the cities are finished, what is to be 


‘done with the laborers who have been thus factitiously accumulated | 


within them? None of these things would have been done under con- 
stitutional government. True, liberty does not consist in this or that 
feature of national institutions. It is not decentralization, or else the 
nations of the Middle Ages had been free. 
Turkey were the freest of nations and America the least free. 


out it. 
tinies.” Nations may make mistakes, but not so many as a single man. 
He may act in haste ; they must wait and consider. A free nation, then 
is one which is obliged to reflect before it acts. 

It is very possible that these voices in the air may be of warning to 
Bonaparte and so of service to the French people. He watches the 
signs of the times diligently, and obeys them when they are not to be 
mistaken. He has shown himself wise in his generation, and may not 


? 


be unmindful of the meaning words which he has permitted to be ut- | 


In 1863 France endeavored to negotiate in favor of Poland, | 


Then, was it necessary for this purpose | 


It is not free trade, or | 


It is not | 
even universal suffrage, for England is incontestably a free nation with- | 


“ True liberty is that which gives anation the control of its own des- | 


required for producing impressions of engraving has, on account of the 
difficulty and skill which have been brought to it of late years, become 
| a part of that art, if it has not elevated itself into an independent one. 
There can be no monopoly of genius, and without genius there can be 
‘no art. There may be things resembling or suggestive of art and 
|genius; there may be a long row of men set at work with the graver 
|in their hand and the glass at their eye, and something may be the re- 
| sult of all this industry ; but it will not be an achievement of genius. 

| There is a stern necessity that the issue of Government bonds should 
| be protected against counterfeiting, reduplicetion, and over-issue, by 
|the most stringent arrangements as to the system of provings and 
| checks. and by the most abstract and powerful barriers of art. The 
|need of this in our country is much greater than in any European 
country. 

The European loans are often taken in one line by a single banking 
house, and seldom bring more than a few subscribers in immediate connec- 
tion with the Government issuing the loan. The bonds for an entire loan 
can all be prepared and examined and counted, to see that they are just 
right, and not over-issued, before any are delivered. These bonds not 
unfrequently remain until maturity in possession of the very house or 
family which first received them from the Government. They are gene- 
rally only transferable in writing, and every transfer adds to the guar- 
| anty that they are not counterfeits or over-issues. They are generally 
written all over with signatures—each a veritable pen-and-ink auto- 
graph of some functionary—put on in different stages of their prepa- 
ration, and the omission of any one of which vitiates the whole. They 
are sometimes surrendered and cancelled, in order to be transferred, 
just as our railroad stocks are, and each new transferee receives direct- 
ly from the proper office the bond which he thereupoh knows to be 
genuine. Sometimes no bond at all is issued, but the person is simply 
recorded as being the creditor of the Government by a specified sum, 
and his signature and description are retained in order to identify him 
when coming to draw his interest. 

Who does not see that none of these conditions can exist in our 
country? There are in Europe some so-called popular loans, but they 
are insignificant in amount as well as in the time during which their 
issuance continues, They are nothing in comparison with our loans in 
either of these respects, and both of these are sources of danger to the 
| purity of the issue, The magnitude of our loans does not shake our 
confidence in them; on the contrary, it increases it, for the greater the 
issue, the greater the number of the people determined to have the loan 
paid at the proper time. Proportionately greater, therefore, becomes 
the duty of the Government to adopt those measures which will best 
secure tle genuineness and unalterableness of its issues, in a form trans- 
| ferable by delivery without the necessity of endorsement. 

Let us admit that the force of all these considerations is felt by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and that his aim is to pursue the policy 
| which will best protect the issues of public stocks. Does the present 
| plan, adopted by his predecessor, do it? Omitting for the moment the 
| economical view of the question, we reply that the plan has swept 
| away an entire system of checks against over-issues; which is not a 
| very desirable beginning. No matter through how many different 
| hands in his own employ the secretary may cause the bonds to pass 
| before issue, the whole of them together only constitute one guaranty 
| of the correctness of their issue—the guaranty of his own office. Here- 
tofore, in addition to this, the public has had the assurance of a private 


tered. His opinion of the French people is clearly that entertained by | guaranty, independent ef the control of the Treasury, in the examina- 
Galba of the Romans, that they are men “ gui nec totam servitutem pati | tions and accounts rendered by the individual artists or engraving com- 


possunt, nec totam libertatem,” who could not bear either to be entirely 
slaves or entirely free. What liberty they are resolved to have 
he will graciously accord to them as the pric@of the remains of servi- 
tude that they are content to bear. Such words as these of M. Thiers 
must have a wide and deep effect on the general mind of France, and 
may compel a larger concession of rights than the Emperor imagined 
would be the logical consequence of his decree of November. Bona- 
parte is resolved that the Empire shall last his time, even though the 
deluge should come after it. And it may be that by a timely lighten- 
ing of the yoke he may make it more tolerable for the Brench people, 
under his son, than the alternative of a revolution. He and France 
have been told how it can be done, if at all. France, we may be sure, 
has heard and marked the words: we shall soon know whether he has 
as well. 


<> oe 


WHY GOVERNMENT ENGRAVING SHOULD BE THROWN OPEN. 


So much time has elapsed since Government inaugurated the ex- 
periment of engraving and printing the bonds and other evidences of 
debt to be issued upon the pledge of its faith, that a correct judgment 
of the experiment can now be formed. We have refrained heretofore 
from commenting upon the subject from a desire to see the plan al- 
lowed full opportunity to develop itself. 


panies that have prepared the bonds. The paper which was used was 
patented, in the first place, and of the most endurable and satisfactory 
quality; every sheet of it was carefully counted by the manufacturer 
| before delivery to the engravers, who counted it upon receiving it, and 
| again when printing it, and again when delivering the bonds to the 
|Government. In this manner every sheet of paper, suitable for the 
| work, was distinctly traced and accounted for before it reached the 
| hands of the Government, There the impressions were counted again, 
| had the private marks or stamp of the department put upon them, and, 
| when issued, were recorded ; and thus every one of them was distinctly 
| traceable, and was traced and accounted for. The engraving firms 
| were required to give large bonds for the faithful performance of their 
| contracts, and the impressions of the bonds were not allowed to accu- 
mulate in their hands, but were delivered so frequently that it would 
have been impossible for them to swindle the Government to any great 
amount, even if they desired to do so contrary alike to their duty and 
their interest—their bonds and their reputation being staked not only 
on their honesty, but also on their correctness. Now, this system of 
proving the issues of bonds is, by the present method, done away with 
j altogether, Before, if the contracting engravers over-issued bonds, by 
| counterfeiting on otherwise genuine impressions the marks or signatures 
| reserved to be put on at the Treasury, and disposed of them, no officer 
of Government having received the proceeds, they, and not the Gov- 
; ernment, would be bound to redeem them. As it is, if an ever-issue 


| should be made of bonds genuine in all particulars, the loss would fall 


hes the Treasury, while the facility for making such an over-issue is 


greatly enhanced. This is both unjust to the Treasury and to the un- 
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fortunate victims who may find themselves with such bonds on hand, 
The case of Whittlesy, recently convicted in Washington for abstract- 
ing some two hundred of the thousand dollar bonds prepared in the 
department, is a case in point; and there are rumors that much more 
erious things than that have occurred, the perpetrators of which have 
escaped detection. 
The Government plan has also effectually stopped the progress of 
the art towards absolute security against counterfeiting. Heretofore 


each new advance has balked or at least delayed the counterfeiters, task- | 


ing their ingenuity to overcome it. 
refused to be photographed, suspended for a long time this most suc- 
cessful mode of counterfeiting; and after that came indestructible 
colors, which so entered into the paper on which they were printed 


that they refused to be altered without destroying the paper itself. | 


Genius, if allowed a fair inducement, will find other as important im- 


provements as these, which are now as little dreamed of as these were | 


before they were made. But this inducement is taken away by the 
present method, Most of the persons connected with the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing are pensioned politicians, destitute of any 
artistic qualifications. The chief of the bureau, formerly the head of 
an unsuccessful flour firm in this city, was, in the early stages of the 
war, reported by a Congressional committee for disloyalty. The bureau 
has filled some of the Treasury chambers with a quantity of presses 


which cost a handsome figure, but which cannot be and are not used, | 


as they are of a pattern which the engravers abandoned fifteen years 
ago. It has used an ink loudly heralded as being gold and inde- 
structible, and which turned out bronze, and can be taken off with ease 
by our artists or altered in any way they please. It has used a patent 
paper that was to surpass anything ever dreamed of, and private skill 
has split it,so that the fractional currency can be genuinely duplicated. 
It has produced bonds that distress the eye, are disagreeable to handle, 


and worse to smell; and it has carried impudence to the sublime in | 


disfiguring its fractional issues with the portrait of the man who has 
done these things. But more than this, it has removed from the en- 
graver all incentive to strive constantly to surpass himself, by paying 
him not according to the quality ef his work, but according to the 
number of hours daily for which he is engaged, 

The experiment has cost at least four times what it would have 
cost for better work if the work had been advertised and given by 
contract to the best bidders. We know the figures can be so stated as 
to show great savings to the Treasury ; but they will be none the less er- 
roneous, They cannot reverse the fuct that the expenses of engraving and 
printing were reduced to the minimum by the engravers ot the country, 


and that they then were only respectably paid for their time, skill, | 


services, and expenditures, 1t is notorious that one of the recent jobs 
of the bureau was the production of seven millions of bonds which 


were a mistake, and were destroyed, or reported to be destroyed, upon | 


the order of a single person—an enormous transaction, which should 


have been ordered by Congress and superintended by a committee of | 


that body. Now that the needs of the country no longer require the 


issuing of bonds by the hundreds of millions, there is no honest em- | 
ployment left for this immense bureau, and the salaries paid for idle- | 


ness are justly chargeable in the cost of producing the bonds and 
notes heretofore issued. We leave the subject, expressing our convic- 
tion that public economy, as well as a due regard to the confidence 


that must be fostered in behalf of the public loans, suggests the wis- | 


dom of abandoning the policy of engraving by the Government and 
of throwing the matter once more open to the skill, the art, the ingenu- 
ity, and the competition of the country. 


<> 





THE AMERICAN LECTURESHIP AT CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. | 


THE university at Cambridge in England has lately been the scene 
of a curious incident, which, not only on account of its connection 


with American interests, but also because it illustrates the influences | 


which prevail at that ancient seat of learning, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers. 
In December, 1864, Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, scholar of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, a man of wealth and intelligence, having lately | 


returned from a yisit to America, addressed a letter to Mr. Everett in 
which he said: 


“Since returning to England I have been more than ever im- 
pressed with the want of information existing among our people, 
and especially among the upper classes of them, about your country and 
all belonging to it. Itrust to you to pardon my asking your advice 
and help in regard to a scheme which has occurred to me, and which, 
if feasible, would be, I think, a step towards mending this state of 
things. 

ts My wish is to endow a lectureship at Harvard University, its ob- 
ject. being the delivery of a biennial course of twelve lectures during a 

- residence of one term at Cambridge, -in England, on the ‘ History and 
Political Institutions of the United States of America ;’ such reader to 


Thus, the new green colors, which | 
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be appointed biennially by the president and fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity (subject to the veto in each case of the vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge), and his sole qualifications to be American citizenship and 
| the opinion of his appointers that he is a fit person to deliver such a 
| course of lectures.” 








After providing in a suitable manner for the stipend of the lecturer, 
Mr. Thompson proceeded : 





| “Tt may be asked why I do not make my application to 
my own university before writing to America. The fact is, that 
the very idea of a foreign readership, such as this would technically 
be, is entirely novel, and if proposed to our authorities at Cam- 
bridge by an individual member of the university, it might possibly 
not receive that serious consideration which I conceive it to deserve, 
and which it would surely get if backed by the approval of a great 
American university. It is further probable thatgghe need of some 
|measure of this sort is not so fully recognized by our authorities at 

Cambridge as it is by educated men in the United States, and by Eng- 
| lishmen who have mixed with them.” 


The letter from which these extracts are made reached Mr. Everett 
| but a short time before his death, and was not answered by him. Mr. 
| Thompson thereupon sent a copy of it to Dr, Hill, president of Har- 
vard University, and in compliance with Mr. Thompson's desire, Dr. 
Hill, under date of May 8, 1865, addressed a letter to the vice-chan- 
cellor of the university at Cambridge, in which, after recapitulating 
Mr. Thompson's proposal, he continued with the following excellent 
words: 


“Tn endeavoring to judge whether this proposition would be agrec- 
able to your university, we have supposed the case of an offer being 
made to us to have courses of lectures on English history and English 
institutions delivered here by persons appointed by an English univer- 
isitv. We should welcome such courses as an enlargement of our op- 
| portunities of education, and as giving us English views of English 
things more accurately than we could attain them in any other way. 

And it seems"to us desirable to promote an intelligent appreciation of 
' . . . . 

the character and institutions of each country by the educated men of 
| the other,” 
| The decision as to the acceptance or rejection by the English uni- 
| versity of Mr. Thompson's proposal did not lie with the vice-chancellor, 
but with the senate of the university, and it came before that body 
only in February last, when the proposal was rejected by a vote of 105 
to 75. 

The question seems to have been discussed with spirit, in open 
debate, as well as in printed manifestoes, by the friends and opponents of 
the plan. The “ fly-sheets” form a series of instructive documents, and 
enable us to judge somewhat of the tone of thought and the style of 
controversy at the university. The first in order of those which we 
, have seen is that by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, whose position as pro- 
| fessor of modern history gave importance to his opinion, He expressed 
| himself strongly in favor of the plan, declaring with a remarkable frank- 
ness of confession that, “ when I did myself the honor of lecturing in 
this university on the history of the United States, I became pain- 
fully aware how little was known, and how little could then be known, 
on the subject.” Had Professor Kingsley said “ how little I knew,” 
he would, indeed, have come nearer the truth, for at the very time 
when he was lecturing, and was showing his ignorance of the subject 

and his deficiency in historical insight by his warmly expressed sympathy 
with the rebel cause, Professor Goldwin Smith and Professor Cairnes 
| were proving by their works and words how much “could then be 
| known” by historical students who pursued their investigations with 
'a sincere desire to attain the truth. Mr. Kingsley goes on to say: 
“This great want {the imaginary want, we suppose, of the means of 





‘correct knowledge] has been since supplied by a large addition to the 
university library of American literature. I think it most important 
that it should be stil further removed by the residence among us 
of an American gentleman,” He then furnishes an illustration of the 
importance of increasing at least his own knowledge concerning America 
by the following argument, which affords a striking illustration of what 
seems the fact, that to be in error in regard to American affairs is the 
normal condition of the educated Englishman. He says: 

“ Tf there should be, in any minds, the fear that this university should 
| be ‘Americanized’ or ‘democratized,’ they should remember that this 
proposal comes from the representatives of that class in America which 
regards England most with love and respect ; which feels itself in increas- 
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ing danger of being swamped by the lower clements of a vast democracy ; | working in the American States, It is an arrangement by which (to 
which has of late years withdrawn more and more from public life, in| adopt the felicitous phrase of an eminent member of the senate) we 


order to preserve its own purity and self-respect ; which now holds out 
the right hand of fellowship to us, as to one of the most conservative 


| 


} 
| 


shall be favored with a biennial flash of transatlantic darkness.” 


bodies in this country, because it feels itself a conservative ele-| towing warm with the ardor of controversy, he earnestly hopes “ that 
ment in its own country, and looks to us fur just recognition in that | such degradation may be averted from a university which was vener- 


character.” 

Truly Harvard University is a conservative body, as every otlier in- 
stitution of learning is conservative, but it would find it difficult to 
recognize itself under the mask which it wears in Mr. Kingsley’s 
imagination. It will hardly admit that it can properly serve as 
an argument against democratic and in favor of aristocratic institu- 
tions. The men who govern it and the men whom it sends forth into 
the world are not generally supposed to be alarmed at the prospects 
of being swampe® by the lower elements of our democracy, nor do 
they compose that wretched class of fainéunts and dilettante, ruined by 
European associations and traditions, who withdraw themselves from 
public life “in order to preserve their purity and self-respect,” or, as we 
should say, to nurse their vanity and indulge their fastidiousness. Mr. 
Adams represents Harvard University in England; Mr. Everett’s name 
has been known there; and Mr. Kingsley might have paused before com- 
mitting himself to insinuations against the purity and self-respect of 
such men as these, Nor does Harvard University require *‘a just re- 
cognition” from Cambridge in any spirit of solicitant humility. She 
is a Jittle too old to be patronizingly patted on the head, 


their way to become propagandists of those very revolutionary prin- 
ciples against which they are honorably struggling at home.” We 


know not to what revolutionary principles Mr. Kingsley refers, but if 


he simply meant that no gentleman appointed tu lecture would make 
himself obnoxious as a propagandist of republicanism or of demo 
cracy, he was undoubtedly right; if, however, he meant to gain favor 
for the scheme by suggesting that Cambridge would find the Harvard 
lecturer a man eager to assert the superior advantages of the Old World 
and likely to present a deterring picture of the New, he was as much 
mistaken in his supposition as in his facts, 

In conclusion, Mr. Kingsley said : 

“May I allude to one argument which would, of course, have 
no weight with the university in a question of right and wrong, 
but which may have weight in one like the present, of expedi- 
ency? If we decline this offer, I fear that we shall give offense 
not of course to gentlemen like the rulers of Harvard, but to 
thousands who care as little for Harvard as they do for our own 
Cambridge. A sensitive people like the Americans, instinct with 
rational feeling, among whom news spreads far more rapidly than in 
England, will be but too likely to take up our refusal as a national 
insult. The lower portion of the American press will be but too likely 
to misrepresent and vilify our motives,” ctc., ete. 

In this passage Mr. Kingley again shows so forcibly his need of an 
instructor from whom he might learn of American affairs and the condi- 
tions of American thought and feeling, that could we imagine this defici- 
ency to have been as clearly recognized by those to whom his words were 
addressed as it is by us, there would have been little occasion for further 
argument on the importance of the proposed lectureship, The professor 
might have defied all opposition by placing himself firmly on the 
ground of his own ignorance, His syllogism was complete. “ Behold, 


gentlemen,” he might have said, “ how ignorant is your professor of 


modern history; how much more ignorant must be my pupils; do 
not deny to them the opportunity of learning more than he can teach 
them !” 

It is the more creditable to Professor Kingsley that, having so little 
real acquaintance with his subject, he at least recognized its import- 
ance so far as to say: “Of the general importance of the scheme, of the 
great necessity that our young men should know as much as possible 
of a country destined to be the greatest in the world, I shall say 
little.” 

Mr. Kingsley’s fly-sheet was scarcely issued before Mr. E. HW. 
Perowne, of Corpus Christi College, published an eager and ill-man- 
nered reply to it. He regarded the scheme as “a proposal to send 
once in two years a stipendiary missionary to Cambridge, whose busi- 
ness it shall be not to propagandize (republicans never do that), but 
to acquaint our students with republican principles and their practical 


“Tt is,” adds 
Mr. Kingsley, “ morally impossible that such men should go out of | 








able centuries before the American colonies threw off their allegiance 
to the British crown.” What, have a lecturer come to us from our 
revolted colonies to teach us revolution! Heaven forbid! And, 
worse still, “we have no guarantee that the lecturer who is to come 


| here to teach us shall be (I say not a member of the Episcopal Church 


of America, but) a Christian at all. For aught we know they may 
send us a Mormon, a Spiritualist, or even a Socinian !” 

The odium theologicum being thus dexterously aroused, Mr. Perowne 
returns to his first and favorite bugbear. It is not only in his eyes a 
rank political offence to hold republican principles, but an immorality 
to express them, and an immorality which is combined with ignorance 
and want of breeding in all Americans. ‘ Professor Kingsley,” he says, 
“tells us, in ambiguous phraseology, that ‘it is morally impossible that 
such men’ (as the American promoters of the scheme) ‘should go out ot 
their way to become propagandists of those very revolutionary principles 
against which they are honorably struggling at home.’ But he must know” 
{and here let the reader observe Mr. Perowne’s courtesy, so characteris- 
tic of aristocratic breeding and the culture of a dignified university] 
“that it is morally (or otherwise) possible for American republicans to 
become propagandists of republican principles to the utmost of their 
power, and not only possible, but probable—but certain—that they will 
become so.” In Mr. Perowne’s heated vision he beholds the lecturer, 
like the tempter at the ear of Eve, instilling the dangerous words 
of seductive democracy into the hearts of the rising dristocracy, or 
like the “ Young Columbian,” who has lately served such good pur- 
pose in the Spectator, waving the flag of his country in the eyes of the 
British lion and challenging him to come forth to the contest. It is 
not strange that Mr. Perowne, with such a vision before him, should 
close his address with words that sound like the far-off confused echo 
of some remembered eloquence. As we read them we fancy Mr. Per- 
owne the Chatham of his college: “For the welfare of our students, 
for the dignity of our beloved and venerabie university, for the sake 
of avoiding a pernicious precedent in the interests of order, loyalty, 
and religion, I protest against the adoption of the proposed American 
lectureship.” 

Mr. Perowne’s condition of mind is truly pitiable. He appears to 
be one of Sidney Smith’s “ancient women, whether in or out of 
breeches, who are dreadfully afraid of America.” : 

To Mr. Perowne’s arguments Professor Kingsley briefly replied. He 
did not attempt to combat them in detail; but he drew the conclusion 
from some of Mr, Perowne’s remarks “ that they are fresh proofs of the 
necessity of an American gentleman coming hither to enlighten the 
members of our senate on the great question whether all Americans are 
or are not like the mythic down-wester, ‘half buffalo, half alligator, 
with a streak of thunder and lightning.’” Under this sarcasm poor 
Mr, Perowne could not remain quiet. It stung him to a retort, which 
he closed with the words, “And this brings me to the question which. 
alone has induced me to return to the subject : Is it not notorious that 
Harvard College is a stronghold of that form of infidelity commonly 
called Socinianism ?” : 

The fray now became animated, and the next knight who appeared 
in the lists was Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Trinity College. He succeeded 
in unhorsing Mr. Perowne, and left him helpless on the field. ‘ Mr. 
Perowne,” he said, “feels certain that the lecturer will become a propa- 
gandist of republican principles to the utmost of his power. While I 
believe that there are strong reasons for thinking that he will not, I 
fully admit that many points must be touched on in his lectures on 
which an American and an Englishman would probably form different 
conclusions. But to dread the temperate expression of opposite opinion 
is, in the words of Professor Thompson, to betray an uneasy suspicion 
that our admiration of our own constitution is based on ignorance of 
all other forms of government.” 

In dashed Mr, A. Long, of King’s College, full armed with “reasons 
for saying non placet” to the proposed scheme. Z 
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The third of these “reasons” was one of high philanthropy: “ Be- 
cause to give the rulers of Harvard University, and North Americans 
in general, the idea that we have no one who can undertake the task, 


| 
} 





on the permanent security of the British constitution if this revolution- 
ary idea were carried out ? 
And so, spite of the remonstrances of the ablest men, spite of the 


is simply, at one and the same time, to cast a slur upon ourselves and | votes of all the men whose names are known outside of the university, 
pander to that which is perhaps the worst vice inherent in North spite of the votes of Whewell, then Master of Trinity; of Thompson, 


American character, namely—setr-concerr.” And this generous and 
lofty consideration is enforced by the sixth “reason,” in which Mr. 
Long shows conclusively that he at least stands in no need of instruc- 
tion concerning America: “That if the lecturer, in dealing with the 
character of his fellow-countrymen, should faithfully describe a North 
American of the true type ‘clear grit,’ then the sum and substance of 
what he would have to tell us face to face would be—however adroitly 
put—that the ‘ notions’ and ‘ intentions’ and ‘duty’ and ‘destiny’ of ‘them 
everlasting Yankees’ are ‘ to whip the Britishers’ and eventually to ‘cata- 
wampously chaw up creation, stock, lock, and barrel.’” And again, 
“ Because, if the lecturer sliould proceed to speak of the process whereby 
the ‘ high-minded and highly educated class’ to which he belongs has been 
ejected from public life, and the motives which have led that class to 
submit so meekly to the ejectment—thereon the position of both par- 
ties, lecturer alike and listener, would become painful in the extreme, 
for the confession if garbled would be worthless, if open, humiliating.” 

With such reasons as these against the scheme, reasons so weighty, 
urged so ably, and with a candor and dignity so worthy of the great 
and venerable university, it would seem as if there had been no need 
of further protest. But another champion of religion, morals, order, 
and government against the insidious or open attacks of the prospective 
Harvard lecturer appeared in the person of Mr. H. R. Bailey, M.A. 
With great dexterity, and the skill of an accomplished matador, he 
waved the red flag of religious bigotry full in the eyes of the univer- 
sity bull. 

“Tt is a painful thing,” said he, “to write controversially on 
the most vital subject of all, religion. But are the members of the 
senate aware that Harvard University, as far as it professes any form of 
religion, is distinctly Socinian, or, if Americans prefer the term, Uni- 
tarian.”” . . . “Are we then prepared to ally ourselves with a 
university such as this? Can we be justified in placing a nominee of 
such a body in a position of authority and influence in our midst ? 
{sie.] Ishall hardly be told that I am arguing the case on a collateral 
or incidental issue; I hold this issue to be vital and fundamental. 
How can we expect soundness of thought or of teaching from one who 
is unsound on the most vital and central truth of all? How can there 
be right views of history or of Divine Providence when His authority 
is depreciated to whom ‘all power is given in Heaven and in earth ?’ 
how a just estimate of institutions, when the church, the highest in- 
stitution of all, is despised? or how can there be any correct or worthy 
criticism of literature, when intellect is unduly exalted, human pride 
ministered to, and reason made to hold a place fur which it was never 
meant ?” 

The lectureship against which Mr. Bailey protested in these dark 
terms, terms worthy of the darkest age of intellectual weakness and 
moral decrepitude, having been rejected, it remains for him to get a 
vote carried that henceforth no text-books be used in the university 
but such as may be written by members of the Church of England; 
that for Plato shall be substituted Mansell; for Aristotle, Whewell; 
for Homer, Keble; and that Newton, Leibnitz, and Laplace be all ban- 
ished from the curriculum, What an ideal university might be made 
on this system! How certain its attainment of truth! How happily 
limited its range of thought! Here should philosophy be kept alive 
by professors and tutors wise as Mr. Long, liberal as Mr. Bailey, and 
humble as Mr. Perowne. Here all vanity, all self-righteousness, all 
pride, should become extinct, and at length the type of the sectarian 
religionist should be complete. Even now Mr. Bailey seems to have 
come pretty near perfection, and he recalls to us the story told by 
“a don,” in his recent entertaining book on the university, of one of 
the Fellows reminding a Cambridge man of the claims of the outer 
world to the common rights of humanity with the words “ But I also 
am a Christian.” 

Mr. Edward Dodel followed up the lines opened by Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Long, but the matter was settled. The danger to the church and 
to the state was too great. The lectureship might undermine each 
alike.- Loyalty and religion, or what pass for such at Cambridge, were 
alarmed. The Queen and the bishops were in peril. Who could count 


| 





his successor in this position of highest university dignity; of Bateson, 
Master of St. John’s; of Clark, the public orator; of Kingsley and 
Lightfoot, and others of the same stamp, Mr. Thompson’s proposition 
was rejected, and Cambridge remains free from the contamination of a 
transatlantic lecturer. 





SoMEWHERE thou awaitest ; 
And I, with lips unkissed, 

Weep, that thus to latest 
Thou puttest offour tryst! 


The golden bowls are broken ; 
The silver cords untwine ; 
Almond flowers in token 
Have bloomed—that I am thine! 


* Others, who would fly thee 
In cowardly alarms, 
Who hate thee and deny thee, 
Thou foldest in thine arms! 


How shall T entreat thee 
No longer to withhold? 

I dare not go to meet thee, 
Oh, lover, far and cold! 


Oh, lover, whose lips chilling 
So many lips have kissed, 

Come—even if unwilling— 
And keep thy solemn tryst! 








THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
XXXV, 
Boston, April 3, 1866. 

In coming home from my long journey in the South, I travelled by rail 
through Connecticut, and it happened that for several hours my seat was 
shared with a merchant from Rhode Island. I expressed to him my pleas- 
ure at sight of a country so different from that with which the last eight 
months had made me familiar, and contrasted the pretty villages and busy, 
prosperous towns which we were passing, the trim fences, the neat dwell- 
ings, the frequent school-houses and churches, the carefully cultivated 
fartns, and all the other evidences of intelligence and industrious thrift, with 
the dreary region I had just left, thinly peopled, full of uncleared forests 
and undrained swamps and sandy levels, the wretched railways and worse 
roads, the slovenly plantations with their mean houses, the hovels of the 
laLorers with their degraded population, and the disorderly towns. Even 
in my seat-mate I found a striking contrast with a person whom he recalled 
to my mind, and whom I look upon as being in many respects a typical 
Southern man. - I found that the merchant had cut from a newspaper, and 
had preserved with great care, a copy of the official telegram which an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Lincoln—“ the President,” as he still called him— 
“Abraham Lincoln died this morning at twenty-two minutes past seven 
o'clock.” The South Carolina planter, I recollected, had his memento also, 
In a fight with a marauding party of negro troops or camp-followers he 
and his neighbors had been easily victorious. He was willing to keep on 
his piazza floor, and I saw them there, the bleached skulls of the two men 
whom he had killed with his hands. 

My companion questioned me about the Southern country and people. 
I had been for some time endeavoring to generalize from the mass of facts 
which I had collected. On some points my mind was made up, and on 
others I was still in doubt. Many of my conclusions, whether correct or 
incorrect, answered questions which I was aware were not of general inter- 
est. Therefore, when I fell iato this gentleman’s company, I took note of 
those questions which he seemed to think most important, and resolved to 
let them guide me in the preparation of this paper. 

In his first question he asked for my opinion of the loyalty of the 
South, 
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I left New York at the end of June last, and before the steamer had 
reached Virginia began conversing with Southern men; and I remained in 
the late Confederacy until the beginning of March. During July and August 
I was in Virginia, and often talked with people of all classes, and heard them 
It is commonly said that the Virginians were 
then more loyal than they are now ; but this, in my opinion, is a mistake. 
By loyalty I understand fidelity to the Union and love for it. The vast 
majority of the people were as disloyal at that time as we may suppose them | 
to have been in 1862. I very seldom found a man who thought that his 
State had done wrong in seceding, or that he had done anything but right 
in following her fortunes. Many men were ready enough to call secession a 
great mistake, and I heard more than one wish that Roger A. Pryor had 
been hung. Lincoln, it was said, would probably never have harmed the 
South if she had not seceded, and, of course, that policy must have been a 


talking among themselves. 





bad one which needlessly provoked so disastrous a war. But it was not a 
wrong thing that had been done; only an inexpedient thing. To be sure, | 
the South had been dreadfully defeated by the overwhelming hosts of their 
enemies—mercenaries from Europe and Yafikees and negroes outnumbering | 
General Lee’s army in the proportion of five to one. But the South had | 
been in the right. The first Southerner with whom I talked said that 
“anyhow, the war was all a d—d foolish piece of, business, he supposed. 
Still, his State went out, and if she was to goagain he'd go with her.” He | 
was travelling on the steamer with me, and of him and his companions I 

said : “ Rebels, I suppose, they may fairly be called, for those with whom I | 
have talked, while ready enough to admit themselves conquered, still 
declare that it is only because their country is subjugated that they now 
pay obedience to the United States.” A few days afterwards, another gen- | 
tleman whom I met upheld strenuously the doctrine of State sovereignty 
and the right of States to secede. Coercion was tyranny, he said, and “ he | 
believed all Southerners felt so. From the meanest private in the army up 
to the highest men in the land, up to General Lee, all felt that the South 
had been most deeply injured.” ‘This same gentleman, in speaking of the 
likelihood that the freed people would be oppressed by State legislation, 
said that “the remedy for the evil would be found in requiring the States | 
to take such action as should be satisfactory to the general Govern- 
ment. The general Government seemed to be doing what it liked.” 
And this remark of his brings me to another statement which I would make 

n reference to the feelings of the Virginians at that time. They had never 
n all their lives been loyal as we understand loyalty, and they hated the 

federal Government with a hate that had been growing for four years | 
amid the passions of war and the humiliation of defeat ; but the power of | 
the Government they feared, and they respected its authority. Pardoning | 
had hardly begun ; the country was full of soldiers. President Johnson, it 
was generally said among these people, was a bloodthirsty, narrow-minded, | 
demagogical “ poor white,’ who would wreak vengeance on the Southern 


State that I have visited. 


| what may be called the natural results of the war. 
| mean that the war seems to have settled that the political and social con- 


abolishing slavery, but with far Jess resistance than would be opposed to 
it now. - 

The Union men at that time were rejoicing, but they rejoiced in secret, 
for they had served a long and hard apprenticeship to humility and every 
species of prudential dissimulation, and they knew that they still lived 
among rebels, though rebeis without arms in their hands. I knew several 
men of this class, and before the middle of August they were beginning to 
doubt if they had not been too hasty in rejoicing at all, and to wonder and 


| fear if the secessionists were not more powerful at Washington and more in 


favor than the Unionists. Without any exceptions, they disbelieved utterly 
in the loyalty and good faith of their secessionist neighbors. 

As the fall passed away and the winter began I travelled southward. In 
North Carolina, and only in that State, I found native Southerners in whose 
eyes it was a recommendation of a man that he was from the North. For it 
was true that the Northerners had beaten their secessionist neighbors and 
set free their slaves, and might perhaps confiscate their property and punish 
them for driving poor men into the woods ; and they, if they did not love 
the Union much, hated their secessionist neighbors perfectly. But even 
there such people were not in a majority. On the edge of that district I 
even found one man who was in favor of equal suffrage for whites and 
blacks. As he told me so he lowered his voice and looked carefully to the 
fastening of the door. If the fact was known, his village would be no place 
for him, he said ; he intended to leave it. In North Carolina there is more 
of the soi! in which true loyalty may yet grow than in any other Southern 
But even in that State Jonathan Worth was 
elected governor over William Holden, because Holden was opposed to the 
payment of the debt incurred to support the rebellion. 

As I went on from North Carolina to the Mississippi, seeing much of the 
people everywhere, I concluded that they were but little inclined to accept 
And by that phrase I 


dition of the South is eventually to be the same with that of the North. 
The Southerners saw that slavery was destroyed, and in their conventions 
they were forced to say so and to ratify the Constitutional Amendment. 
Their conventions were also willing to rescind the ordinances of secession, 


/ and in the case of North Carolina, after a long debate, the secession ordi- 
| nance was even declared to have always been null and void. It is my belief 


that when the States are left to untrammelled action it will be found that 
these enforced and reluctant admissions, and the further admission that in 
one civil war the South has been overpowered by the North, and in another 
civil war probably would be overpowered, are all that the South of to-day 
will concede. Iam convinced that in all those cases in which the consent 
of the South to the demands of the country has not been so expressed as to 


| be irrevocable, there is great danger that its consent will be revoked. For 
| I could not see that, as regards loyalty, the South was different in any im- 





aristocracy, which he had once envied and which was now in his power. | portant respects from what it was during the war. The people were sorry 
So I used to hear Mr. Lincoln mentioned with respect and his death was re- | for nothing but their ill-success, and they had more curses for the men who 
gretted. The Virginians seemed ready to accept whatever conditions it | Jed them badiy during the war than for the men who led them into the 
might please the North to impose, and to look on all favors conferred upon war. If their feelings and opinions in 1863 were such as the country then 
them as concessions of the conqueror and not as rights to be demanded, | condemned, it seemed to me that the country could not help condemning 
This was the feeling among the mass of the people. It seemed to me that them to-day. In 1863, to be sure, they backed their opinions by bayonets, 
they recognized the fact that whatever the war may have been at the begin_| | and there is little danger that they would again choose to make war upon 
ning, however technical may have been the questions then involved in it, it | the North. They seem to be thoroughly convinced that the North is an 
had grown to be before its end a struggle for mastery between contradictory | overmatch for them. But what was worth’ fighting for through so many 
social and political principles. Perhaps most Northern men had accus- | years must have been dear to them, and what remains of it is worth voting 
tomed themselves to look upon the rebellion as a — destruction mere- | for, What harm they can do the Union by political action I do not know; 
ly, a movement designed to effect only negative results. Asa nation the but whatever harm they can do will, I think, be done. 

Confederacy, we thought, even if it conquered its independence, could live | For some time to come the South will be a unit on all questions of 
but a short life; its great work would be the disruption of the American | | Federal politics. Ifthe few Union men in each State had been supported by all 
Union. But the Southern people believed their success would mean not | | the might and influence of the general Government, if treason had been made 
that alone, much as that was to be desired. It would mean, also, the main. | odious, the Union party might, perhaps, have gathered to itself all that class 
tenance of a peculiar social system, the establishment of a government with | | of doubtful and wavering men that exists in every community, and so have 
certain very positive and admirable characteristics. Naturally enough, then, | | made some head against its opponents. But that opportunity has been lost. 
and logically, they saw in the defeat of Lee the defeat of the principles he| I was constantly hearing abuse of the North and of Northerners. 
represented. Their army and all their cause was lost. Then, too, so very | Yankees were stigmatized as cowards, robbers of women and children, 
many Southern men knew almost nothing and were not given to close think- | yandals, braggarts, low fellows, avaricious, cruel, and mean. Not that 
ing. They had been beaten, they knew, and they expected to take the law every Southern man and woman talks in this way, and that every Southern 
from their conqueror. This was far from being the view of the politicians, child is brought up to despise Northerners ; but a Northern man travelling 
though, as they were for the most part unpardoned, they were saying less in the South is continually made uncomfortable by such insulting language, 
then than afterwards, and it may have been a very incorrect view, but I} and is never safe from it for two days together. If he hears nothing of it 
think it was the one generally prevalent. Then, better than at any other! in the railroad car to-day, to-morrow he may be shut up in a stage with 
time, the North might have reaped the fruits of the war. Even universal | people who entertain him with nothing else. It is perhaps excusable in 
suffrage the Southern people would have accepted. Not willingly, more | the mouths of a defeated people, but it does nothing to convince those who 
unwillingly, probably, than they accepted the Constitutional Amendment | hear it that the victorious people are well liked. 
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ENGLAND, | been dealt by the hand of a Whig of the Whigs. Early this week notice was 
Lonpon, March 24, 1866. | given by Earl Grosvenor that, on the second reading of the bill, he should move 
Tis morning London was awake and stirring before daylight. The a resolution that the question of lowering the franchise must not be dealt 
great Oxford and Cambridge boat-race has to-day been rowed for and won. | with separately from that of the re-distribution of seats. The resolution, 
Within the last few years this race—to use the phraseology of the sporting which is said to have been drawn up by Mr. Disraeli, and which is to be sec- 
papers—has become “the aquatic event of the year.” Owing to the state onded by Lord Stanley, is ingeniously framed. The most ardent professed 
of the tides, the race had, to be rowed at the unnatural hour of 7.30 a.m. Liberal might declare that re-distribution and enfranchisement should go to- 
We live hard in London; we—and by that plural pronoun I mean the gether without explicitly breaking any pledge he may have given to sup- 
metropolitan public who have any direct interest in the national universi-| port reform. Yet the passing of this resolution will be as fatal to the bill 
ties—get up late, and go to bed still later; but yet on this one day of the | as if it was directly thrown out upon a vote of want of confidence. More- 
year we were all up before the workmen and the housemaids. It is natural | over, the standing and position of the mover of the resolution give it pecu- 
enough that old university men like myself should forego our usual number liar significance. Lord Grosvenor is the eldest son of the Marquis of West- 
of hours’ sleep in order to be present at the great race, in which the honor | minster, the richest and, next to the Duke of Bedford, the most powerful 
of the two rival universities is in some sense implicated. But it is more ex-| of the great Whig nobles. The whole of Belgravia pretty well belongs to 
traordinary that the great outside public should take the trouble to go the house of Westminster. Every year the leases on this estate are falling 
down to Putney or Hammersmith in order to see eight Oxford lads rowing in, and the marquis re-enters on the possession of the innumerable mansions 
against the same number of Cambridge undergraduates. Yet, of the for which hitherto he received only a ground-rent. Some years ago his in- 
hundreds of thousands who crowded down to the Thames this morning, a , come was estimated at a thousand pounds sterling a day, and, as the Gros- 
very small proportion indeed can have had any direct or indirect connection | venor family are celebrated for economy, the annual increase of the rental 
with the universities. From London to Hammersmith must be a distance | must be something stupendous. There are at least a dozen seats in the 
of at least five miles; but the whole of the road leading there was crowded | [House the elections for which can be decided more or less completely by the 
at seven this morning with a dense line of carriages, while the footpaths | Grosvenor influence ; and even the great historic borough of Westminster 
were crowded with an endless throng, trudging manfully down to the river | is yearly falling more and more under the influence of the Grosvenors. 
side. Take it altogether, I think the extraordinary interest created by these | Then, too, it is absolutely certain that Lord Grosvenor has not resolved to 
annual contests is a healthy sign of public feeling. I am by no-means a/ detach himself from the ministerial cause without consultation with the 
believer in the “ muscular Christianity” faith, and Ido not hold that the | class to which he belongs. This defection means the defection of the Whig 
spectacle of sixteen high-bred youths, straining every muscle for dear life in | aristocracy ; and, as such, is a terrible blow to the Ministry. Every day 
order to place one boat’s nose a couple of yards before another, is the | some fresh deserter from the Government benches announces that he can- 
noblest spectacle on which the Creator of the universe had occasion to gaze | not find it consistent with his principles to support the bill; and last night 
upon the present day. But still, without exaggeration, it is, think, a good | being the last night before the recess, Mr. Disraeli resumed once more the 
thing that some couple of hundred thousand Londoners of all classes should | old tone of insolent triumph which he has laid aside so long, but which he 
get up before daybreak, and take a very long and wearisome trip, in order to always adopts when he feels he is fighting a winning battle. Englishmen 
be spectators of a boat-race not rowed for money, and on whose issue no great | bet about everything, and since the announcement of the Grosvenor resolu- 
amount of money really depended. In its own way, however, the sight was | tion the odds against the passing of the bill are quoted at about ten to one, 
one which could not have been matched elsewhere. The broad reach of the | taken freely. 


Thames near Mortlake was covered with a flotilla of pleasure-boats, dense! Every day, almost, Cabinet councils are being held, and the Government 
masses of people lined the banks on either side of the stream, and the morn- | is utterly at its wits’ end what to do in the face of a hostile Parliament 
ing was bright and sunny for the first time for many weeks. and an indifferent public. There is said to be a division of opinion about 


The race, as was expected, ended in the victory of Oxford. For nearly | the course which ought to be adopted. The Duke of Somerset, Lord Gran- 
four miles the two wager boats struggled neck by neck, sometimes one draw- | ville, and others would, it is supposed, advise the withdrawal of the bill 
ing a few feet in advance, sometimes the other, amidst the hoarse shouts of} on the understanding that next session the Government should pledge 
the partizans of either crew; but at the finish the superior strength of the | itself, in obedience to the wishes of the House, to bring in a complete and 
Oxford men enabled them to carry their boat inawinner. This is the sixth | comprehensive bill. On the other hand, Earl Rassell and Mr. Gladstone 
successive year during which Oxford has won the contest. My own belief | are opposed to any compromise, ang are so far firm in their resolution to 
is, that so long as rowing is so much the fashion as it is now at both uni-/ fight the bill against all and every opposition. Of course the friends of the 
versities, Oxford must always win, as the Isis is a river on which rowing | Government declare that, in the case of a ministerial defeat, the Premier 
can really be learnt, while the “ reedy Cam” is little better than a ditch. | will ask the Queen’s permission to dissolve Parliament. The threat of so 
Some years ago the Oxford undergraduates cared more for cricketing than | | doing is the most powerful weapon the Ministry can use to keep their fol- 
they did for boating, and then Cambridge won the race for I forget how lowers together. But if the occasion should actually arise, I suspect the 
many years in succession. Of late years, too, drilling for volunteers has | question of dissolution or no dissolution will be decided by the extent of 
been the peculiar hobby of the Cambridge lads; and the interests of rowing the majority against the bill and the manner in which its virtual rejection 
have suffered in consequence. | is received by the country. 

Which will win, the dark blue or the light, has been the question of the | Personally, I do not think the probable rejection of the bill is any great 
week, and for one person who kas talked about the reform bill, there have | public misfortune. I am one of the few English Liberals who have the cour- 
been twenty, in London at any rate, who have talked of nothing but the age to own that I distinctly wish the government of the country to be made 
boat-race. Another of the intervening weeks between the first and second | more democratic. And this end will be brought about more surely, I fancy, 
reading of the bill has passed away, and there has not been any indication by the failure of the Government measure than by its success. After such 
whatever of popular excitement. At Leicester alone has there been a pub-| a fiasco, we shall probably hear no more of reform for some time to come ; 
lic meeting held in its support ; and at this town the sitting members, who | but the masses will learn from its failure that they will never obtain polit- 
are Liberals of themost advanced character, declined to attend the meeting, | ‘ical power without agitation ; and, whenever a period of distress and dis- 
probably because they felt the gathering was not likely to be an influential content arises, we shall have a popular outcry for a measure which will 
one. The partizans of the measure congratulate themselves on the fact | j alter the whole character of our representation. Moreover, I confess to a 
that there was no indication of public excitement about the reform bill of | sense of poetical justice being satisfied by the downfall of this reform move- 
1832 till some time after its introduction ; but it seems to me that in politics) ment. During the whole of the period of the English fashionable pro- 
as well asin the atmosphere a dead calm is not invariably followed by a | Southern sympathies, I wearied myself with trying to convince my Liberal 
tempest. Meanwhile, the persons who have most interest in forming a friends that they were undermining their own cause. For four years 
right estimate are convinced that the public apathy is genuine, and not | our leading Liberal politicians and journals preached constant homilies 
merely apparent. As 1 have before told you, there are a very large number| upon the horrors of democracy and the downfall of democratic 
of Palmerstonian Liberals who would be only too glad to vote against a re- | | institutions; and now they are astonished because their lessons 
form bill, if they were not afraid their votes might entail the loss of their | have taken effect and the public are not enthusiastic about a reform 
seats in the event of an appeal to the country. As the days go by, and the | which, if it has any meaning at all, means a movement towards democracy. 
out-door public continues to express no interest about reform one way or I have seen it often stated in the Sfar that the triumph of the Union has 
the other, the faint-hearted Liberals are beginning to speak out more boldly. | given an immense impetus to the progress of democratic principles in Eng- 
And at last what is commonly regarded as the death-blow to the bill has | land. In the long run I believe this statement will be found to be true, but 
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tis not so for the present. The English mind does not take in new ideas ‘and they eventually quarrelled. The quarrel led to the singular scene de- 
readily, and the fact that the Union is really restored has hardly worked its | scribed above, and the sad catastrophe which followed it. 


way to popular English perceptions. For the present, I believe, we are| A very curious and somewhat mysterious marriage took place in one of 
still under the influence of the “conservative reaction” created by the our mairies a few days back. A most elegantly dressed and highly aristo- 
American war. | cratic English lady, aged twenty-two, was married before one of our mayors 


To-night is Mr. Jefferson's last appearance at the Adelphi in the charac-| to a French gentleman the other side of sixty. After the cerembny the 
ter of Rip Van Winkle, after a run of one hundred and seventy-four nights. English lady stepped into a magnificent carriage drawn by four alezans 
He goes into the provinces, and returns after some weeks’ absence to come | and, with her femme de chambre, drove off to the station of the Northern 
out in a new play. Altogether, his success in this country has been the | Railway. The gentleman returned to his modest lodging on a fifth floor, 


most brilliant that has happened for many years in ‘the London theatrical | carrying in his pocket an inscription de rente in the French funds for £50 a 





world. | year. Thig extraordinary event has given rise to a great many surmises as 
; to the lady’s name and her motive for contracting such a singular marriage. 
PARIS GOSSIP. As you may suppose, the lady has been the object of many uncharitable 

Pants, March 20,1866. [ remarks. 


A SINGULAR event took place not long ago which is creating considerable 
sensation in our fashionable circles. However improbable the story may 
seem, I am assured of its authenticity, and give you here the true version of 
it. Near the Palais de l'[Industrie in the Champs Elysées is the stall of a 
woman who deals in maccaroons. This stall is the centre of attraction for 
nurse-girls and school-boys, who come and stake their sous at a species of 


One of the celebrities of the day, General Jusuf, knight of the Legion of 
Ilonor, has died at Cannes. The early life of this remarkable personage 
belongs rather to fable than to history. It is said that-he was born in the 
| Isle of Elba. He entered the French army when only twenty-two years of 
|age, at which time he was a great favorite of the Bey. As in the story 

: in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” the humble slave raised his eyes 
rouge-et-noir table. The winner gets his cakes for nothing, whilst the loser | to te Princess Kabvousah, daughter of Bey Hussein, and Kabousah, like the 
forfeits the amount staked. Not long ago two gentlemen on horseback, | princess in the same story, deigned to look upon him with favor. Unfor- 
followed by their grooms, stopped opposite this stall, where they dismounted 


tunately, there were many obstacles to their union. One day the lovers 
and, going up to the small table, began the following conversation in French, | 


were betrayed by a slave, who, however, paid dearly for his imprudence. 
although with an accent which left no doubt as to their transatlantic origin: | Passing Jusuf's door, on his way from the Bey, Jusuf dragged him into his 
“It is understood then, J , that you take’the black ?” | 


|room. Two hours afterwards the princess received a basket of flowers, and 
“ Perfectly.” | on removing the flowers found underneath them a human hand, a tongue, and 
“For my own part I have a predilection for red.” | an eye, with a note containing the words, “ I send you the eye that watched us, 
“How many times shall we throw ?” | the tongue that betrayed us, and the hand that denounced us.” Jusuf had to 
“Ten.” flee while waiting for the princess’s reply. Since that time he has distin- 
“Madam,” said Mr. J——, “I will begin. You hear that I have chosen | yished himself in many remarkable engagements, and, by his bravery and 
the red. Have the kindness to keep account and tell us the result of the intelligence, attained the rank of general, together with numerous other 
game.” The game commenced. Mr. J—— won twice and lost eight times. | distinctions. His death is deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
The other won seven times and lost three. ¥ " Y 


: An incident occurred night before last at the opera, which brought the 

The poor woman was at first terrified ut her great loss ; but what was her performance of “La Juive” toa somewhat stormy close. It appears that 
surprise when the two gentlemen threw each a five-franc piece upon the) yy Vijlaret had sent word to say that, owing to sudden indisposition, he 
table and, without waiting either for change or cakes, left the spot ! |would be unable to take his part in the opera that evening. M. Perrin re- 
This scene was renewed nine successive days with the same result as to | placed Villaret by M. Mathieu, who had long solicited an engagement. 
the game. On the tenth day our two Americans again appeared at about \{ Mathieu had already appeared as primo tenore upon many of our pro- 
the same hour. : | vincial stages, but it appeared that he was unequal to the boards of the 
7 presume,” said Mr. J—, “ that you have kept an account of the re-| crand opera; above all, he had to labor under the great disadvantage of not 
om our nine days’ meeting?” — | having gone through a rehearsal or tried his voice in the orchestra. It is 
a or antagonist. | ditfieult to aay whether M. Mathieu is deficient in talent or not; but this 
=~ so a te much is certain, he is not deficient in courage. Laboring under the disad- 
al mint steele. sell otihs cota ; eS eee | vantages already mentioned and the emotion naturally felt at appearing 
ps aes a" y ‘ | before a Parisian audience, M. Mathieu broke down in the fourth act, and 
fh y: ; . — | the curtain fell amid a storm of hisses and other expressions of disapproval. 
Then to-day be play decides the question ? | The curtain rose for the fifth act, but the uproar was so great that the per- 
“Exactly. Will you begin?” | formance could not goon. At shouts of “A la perte les claqueurs,” the 


“«y, . YY y iki . i ‘any ” $ j ; 
You are . ery kind; I will follow you. claqueurs left the house, and the director appeared and was received with 
In spite of the courtesy of this dialogue, the bystanders who had been | shouts of “ Return the money!” The money, however, was not returned 
ies .? , , 


attracted to the spot by the singular scene fancied they noticed a bitterness | ang Halévy’s immortal chef d’wuvre was wound up with the “Femme a 

in the tone in which the words were uttered. The two players were as pale | barbe,” sung in chorus by the more turbulent of the spectators. 

as death, and, although the weather was cold, drops of perspiration stood | Speaking of chefs d’wuvre reminds me of an anecdote I heard to-day. 

upon their foreheads. | Rossini was at his piano, evidently engaged in deciphering the “Tann- 
Mr. J—— played, and lost seven times. His companion won twice and hiiuser.” A visitor arrived and seated himself behind the composer. 


lost eight —_ “Maestro!” exclaims the visitor, “you have got the work upside 
“T have lost,” said the latter, “and you shall be satisfied.” 











. . . down.” 
They then paid the woman as liberally as before, and, bowing politely to| —_« Yes,” good-humoredly replied the author of “ Guillaume Tell,” “I tried 
each other, left the spot. | it the other way, but that would n't do.” ‘ 


Four days after this the following paragraph appeared in the daily Victor Hugo's new novel, “Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” has appeared, 
papers: }and is a great success. Five thousand copies of the work were sold on 
: “A suicide —- under the most inexplicable circumstances has | Tuesday and Wednesday alone by the publishers, Messrs. Lacroix & Ver- 
hy ae oe yn pee at oF prem ae ten — boeckhoven. The price is eighteen franes, consequently the publishers have 
was found dead in his bedroom yesterday morning, a bullet having passed already received 90,000 francs. The copyright for ten y a wei purchased 
through his brain. All enquiries as to the cause of this unhappy suicide | for 120,000 francs. Contracts have been made for translating it into ten 
have proved fruitless, and it is supposed that the young gentleman commit- | languages. 
ted the act whilst in a state of mental aberration.” | In the musical world the celebrated Abbé Liszt is the lion of the day, 

This was all the light that was thrown upon the circumstance at the and no fashionable circle is considered complete without his presence. On 
time, but since the following details have transpired. These young gentle-| Friday he was at Prince Metternich’s, who, by the way, proved himself 
men, Americans, came into joint possession of an immense fortune by the recently to be a first-class pianist. Liszt was asked to seat himself at the 
death of a distant relative. They agreed to come to Paris together and en- | piano; but it was a long time before he could be induced to do so, and then 
joy life. On arriving here they put up at the same hotel and lived for some | only on condition that he shoald not be asked to play a note of his own 
‘time together. After a while, however, a coldness sprang up between them! music. He confined himself to merely accompanying Leonard, the famou 
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violinist, in the execution of one of Schumann’s pieces. The abbé’s musical | 


mass was executed at the church of Ss. Eustache on Thursday. An hour 
before the mass began every seat in the church was filled. This mass was 
performed for the first tiMe at Pesth about eight years ago, on the occasion 
of a great solemnity at which the Emperor and Empress of Austria were 
present. The abbé himself played the organ several times on Thursday, 
and executed, among other pieces, Mendelssoun’s triumphal march. Among 
the distinguished persons present I noticed M. Auber, General Mellinet, M. 
Berlioz, and M. Duruy, our Minister of Public Instruction. 

Mademviselle Patti is to appear this week for the first time in the “ Elisir 
d’Amore.”” Every place at the Italiens is already secured. Faure, our cele- 
brated baritone, has accepted an engagement for five years at the Imperial 
opera for a sum of 90,000 francs a year. (ne of the conditions of the en- 
gagement is that he shall not play in London during that time. 

We are threatened with a complete inundation of new pieces at our 
various theatres. ‘The favorite of the day, however, seems to be Don Juan, 
as our “ well-known hero” is about to figure at no less than four of our 
theatres. Among them we are to havea “ Don Juan du Village,” by Madame 
George Sand, at the Vaudeville. 

The Odéon presented a very brilliant appearance on Saturday, when 
Emile Augier’s new piece, “ La Contagion,” was performed for the first time. 
The theatre was filled with all our great celebrities in art, literature, and 
politics. Time will not allow me to give you a sketch of this curious piece, 
but I will do so in my next. The Emperor and Empress were present. 
Their arrival was hailed with the usual enthusiastic shouts, mingled with 
cries of “ Vive le Luxembourg !” 

Oar artists are working the flesh off their bones én order to have their 
pieces ready in time for this year’s exhibition. To-morrow is the last day 
for sending them in, Nota painter or sculptor has been seen on the Boule- 
vard before dusk for several days. They are all shut up in their ateliers, 
preparing for the 20th. One of our famous painters suddenly disappeared 
a short time back, and has not been seen or heard of since. Iam told that 
he has yet a ticket upon his door with the following inscription: “Lam 
not in.” 

A journalist and great collector, M. Cheron de Villiers, the author of an 
important work on Charlotte Corday, has just discovered twenty-eight auto- 
graph letters of that famous lady. They were written between the years 
1790 and 1793, and are addressed to her friends. They all pertain to his. 
torical and political questions. 

The following was recently discovered, and as I have been fortunate 
enough to pick it up before any of the French papers have got hold of it, I 
send it you. The name of Fouquier Tinville, the famous public procurator 
of the revolutionary tribunal in 1793, and who was one of those who signed 
Louis XVI.’s death-warrant, is familiar to every one. But few are aware 
that when the treaty of peace with England was signed by that unhappy 
monarch, Fouquier addressed eulogistic verses to the king, and that these 
verses still exist. They read as follows: 

**Dune profonde paix nou: goutions les doucenrs, 
Mém+ au milieu des fureurs de la gaerre, 
Louis sut en touts temps la donner d nos ceurs! 
En laccordant a la fire Angleterre 
Louis admet ses ennemis 
Au rang de ses enfants chéris, 
Sous lantorité paternelle. 
De ce prince ami de la paix 
La France a pris une splendenr nouvelle 
Et notre amour éyale ses bienfaits !” 


Fancy such lines from such a man! 











Correspondence. 


TOWLE'S HENRY V. 
To tur Epitror oF THE NATION: 


I am grateful to yourcritic for the courteous and kindly manner in which 
he has received “ Henry the Fifth.” The weight which his review will 
justly carry with it, by reason of its evidence of ripe scholarship and of its 
spirit of fairness, induces me to notice one or two points which he has 
made, And first, in justice both to him and to the public, I am constrained 
to acknowledge several errors in the book which his sagacity has discovered 
and pointed out ; which I do the more readiiy as he has not repelled admis. 
sions by that undignified discourtesy of tone by which would-be critics strive 
to build up a reputation ; he has rather invited them by a spirit of fairness 
and kindly frankness which befits the capable censor of literature. 

Henry the Fourth did, as he says, base his claim to the crown upon a 
pretended descent from an elder brother of Edward the First, and not, as 


| 

incorrectly stated in the history, from an elder brother of Edward the 
| Second. Mary de Bohun was, as he says, born in 1394, and I have given 
| this date correctly on page 169 and incorrectly (1404) on page 161. Joan of 

Navarre was not, as he has truly indicated, a daughter of the King of Ar 
gon, and she married Henry the Fourth in 1492, not in 1405, as I have 
|} stated. These are all the errors in dates, I believe, which he has pointed 

out, and I now admit them with a view to making reparation, merely say- 
|ing that the difficulties of getting every date right, when there are so 
| many to look after, are greater than those who have not written upon mat- 
| ters of history imagine. 

But I would, in the same kindly spirit which pervades his review, call 
| attention to two points which he has made, and justify the position of the 
history in regard tothem. The critic says: 
| “Mr. Towle starts with an error on his very title-page. Henry the Fifth 
| was not ‘heir of France,’ as Mr. Towle himself is at particular pains to 
ishow.” “The only reasons for calling Henry the Fifth ‘ heir of France’ are 
|to be found in the arrangement that was made that he should succeed 
Charles the S xth as king of that country, which came to nothing, and de- 
pended for its worth upon the event of the war.” 

I have, indeed, endeavored to show that Henry had no real claim upon the 
French crown. But I think that my calling him “heir of France” is to be 
justified, and upon this ground: Henry succeeded in conquering the French 
armies and in making a treaty with Burgundy, Isabella, and Charles. In 
that treaty, called the treaty of Arras, the fifth and sixth provisions explicitly 
stipulated that Henry should be regent of France during Charles's lifetime, 
and that upon Charles’s decease he should succeed to the French crown, and 
his heirs for ever. Was he not thus recognized as heir of France by the 
| French themselves? Did he not enter Paris by the side of the French sov- 
| ereigns, the acknowledged heir to the crown, and absolutely administer the 
government as regent? And was he not so recognized by the court and the 
| parliament of Paris trom tat time (December, 1419) up to the day of hisdeath 
| (August, 1422)? Was he not then really “heir of France,” not so merely 

by the record of the privy council, but also by the express confirmation of 

the French and by his practical assumption of the duties of regent? Herein 
| lies the difference between his case and those alluded to by the critic, of the 
| modern kings of England and Sardinia. 
Again, the critic says the Wars of the Roses “never would have taken 
| place had John of Gaunt been the second or even the third son of Edward 
| the Third. Had he been the third son he would have been the heir pre- 
| sumptive of Richard the Second, and his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, would 
| have succeeded to the place, and would have been entitled to the crown, 
| failing heirs of Richard the Second.” 
| Is this so? 
| John of Gaunt was, indeed, strictly speaking, the fourth son of Edward 
| the Third; but he was, as far as the events of history were concerned, his third 
son. The sons of Edward were Elward, Lionel, William, John of Gaunt, as 
your critic says ; but William, dying in childhood, left no children, and made 
no mark whatever on the events of his time or family, and by his early death 

he left John of Gaunt practically the third son. Supposing William had 
never been born (for his existence had no effect on the dynasty whatever), 
then John of Gaunt would have been the third son, In that case, would he 
have been heir presumptive of Richard? Does not the critic overlook the 
fact that the heirs of Lionel, the second son, lived, and were Richard's heirs? 
Is it not apparent that John of Gaunt, if he had been really the third son, as 

he was to all intents and purposes, would no more have been heir pre- 
sumptive than if he was the fourth son? For the descendants of Lionel 
would in either case come in before him and his descendants. The critic, 
then, it seems to me, has made an error in saying that had John been the 
third son the Wars of the Roses would not have ensued. He was practically 
the third son, and Hume (Vol. 2, p. 266) calls him so, on the ground that the 
son who died in infancy, having no influence upon the dynasty, need not be 
counted. The Wars of the Roses were kindled by the heirs of Lionel, 
Edward's second son, against the usurping Lancasters, who were descended 
of John of Gaunt, to all interests and purposes his third son. 

By giving a place to this in your columns, you will aid us in arriving at 
the real historical facts ; and historical truth, I believe, both your able critic 
and myself are sincerely desirous to establish. 


Yours, very truly, 





GEORGE M. TowLe. 
Boston, March 26th. 


[There are but few points in Mv. Towle’s letter which call for reply. 
We adhere to our opinion that Henry the Fifth was not “heir of 
France.” The arrangement made that he should succeed Charles the 
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Sixth only provided that he should be Charles's cniieennniiii in 
fact as well as in law, is a very different thing from heir; und the fact 
in this case depended for its practical usefulness upon the event of war. 
It was beyond the power of Charles the Sixth to make Henry the Fifth 
“heir of France.” Such an arrangement was forbidden by the funda- 
mental law of the French monarchy, which was appealed to by French 
statesmen three centuries later, at the time the Spanish succession was 
under discussion; and there was not a publicist in Europe at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century who believed that Philip of "Anjou 
would refrain from pressing his right to the French crown were that 
prince to die young who subsequently became Louis XV. The question 
was one which the sword alone could decide, and no renunciation of, 
his birthright by Philip could have been of any avail. If such was 
the fact with regard to an arrangement to which Philip was a party, 
how much stronger was the case with regard to that arrangement which | 
was made by Charles the Sixth and Henry the Fifth, and to which the 
legal heir to the French throne was not only not a party, but which he 
was in arms to resist, and did resist until he had regained his inherit- 
ance, making good by force what was his legally and morally—be- 
coming king de facto as long before he had been king de jure? That 
Henry would have become king of France, had he lived, under the 
terms of the treaty of Troyes, is highly probable; but that that treaty 
depended for its practical value upon the course of military events, is 
a point which cannot reasonably be disputed, How far the military 
situation was from being entirely favorable to the arrangement made 
at Troyes, appears from the utter defeat of Henry's party at the battle 
of Beaugé, one of the most spirited and bloody actions of that warlike 
time. That battle was fought almost a year after the treaty of Troyes 
had been agreed upon. Other successes had attended the resistance of 
the French, and the issue was yet uncertain when Henry was removed 
from the great scene by death; and those who succeeded to his power 
were unable to do his work, though it has always seemed to us that 
his brother John, Duke of Bedford, was an abler man than the king. 
But even had there been no resistance made to Henry’s claim to reign 
after Charles the Sixth’s death, and the Troyes arrangement had been 
satisfactory to all parties, the English monarch would not have been 
“heir of France.” Henry the Fifth then would have become Charles 
the Sixth’s successor, or devisee, nothing more. 
maxim that an heir can be made only by God. 
Mr. Towle questions the correctness of our assertion that John of 
Gaunt would have been Richard the Second’s heir presumptive had he 
(John of Gaunt) been “ even the third son of Edward the Third,” and 
points to the circumstance that heirs of Lionel, an elder brother of Jolin of 
Gaunt, were living, and had superior dilente those of the Duke of Lan- 
caster. There would be force in what he says had John of Gaunt been 
Edward the Third’s third son, as in that case he would have stood above 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. John of Gaunt was the fourth son of Ed-| 
ward the Third, and all our remarks on this part of the subject were | 
based on the admission of what is a well-known historical fact. Wil- | 
liam, second son of Edward the Third, has a place in history, though | 
his life was a brief one; and we could cite from twenty standard his- 
torians to show that John of Gaunt is spoken of as the fourth son of 
his renowned parents by those who are authorities on the subject. As 
our remarks showed, we had the Clarence claim in cur mind when we | 
wrote on that entangled point of history, the respective claims of the | 
houses of York and Lancaster to the English royal succession. This | 
matter is one of fact and not of opinion, and not even so able a man as | 
Hume—who cannot be named as an authority for facts—can be per- 
mitted to set aside the commonplaces of history. If we were to admit 
that such changes ought to be made, we should have the right to 
demand that they be so made that all shall recognize them, Mr. 
Towle looks upon John of Gaunt as having been, practically, the third 
son of Edward the Third, and therefore thinks he has discovered an 
error of fact in our observations. We hold that he was his father’s 
fourth son—and even Mr. Towle admits that he had three brothers | 
older than himself—and therefore believe we were guilty of no error of | 
fact. We are satisfied with our position, and we presume that he is 
satisfied with his. Were we capable of making the gross mistake he | 
attributes to us, we think we should have sutlicient modesty not to | 
speak. of any less striking errors into which he has fallen. To us Mr, 
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Towle’s view seems to be as unfounded as Henry the Fourth’s claim to 
the English throne because of his descent from an elder brother of 
Edward the First. 

We sympathize with Mr. Towle in what he says about the difficul- 
ties of getting all dates right, and how easy it is for a writer to make 
a slip is proved by a mistake he falls into in his letter. He represents 
us as saying that Mary de Bohun was “ born in 1394.” We said that 
she died in that year. She was Henry the Fifth’s mother, and is of no 
importance in history; but if her death had not taken. place until 
1404, it is quite probable that she would have become an historical per- 
sonage of some note; and the circumstance that her husband sought 
one woman in marriage in or near 1399, and married another in 1402, 
made it proper to set the fact right—Ep, Nation. ] 


—_————__ He 


MR. DICEY’S 50,090 FRENCHMEN. 
To THe Eprror or THe Nation: 


In a letter published in Tar Natron of last week Mr. Edward Dicey 
of which I made 
passing mention in the London Spectator, that “a French army of 50,000 
men might march from New York to New Orleans and defeat any force it 
met on its path.” Mr. Dicey’s desire to relieve himself from the position in 
which he is apparently placed by this assertion is certainly natural, consider- 
ing his good sense and the opportunity he has had since he was here for 
reflection and observation upon the subjects of his book in question, which, 
it gives me pleasure*to say, is written with a nearer approach to perfect 
candor and accuracy than any modern book of travel in this country that I 
have met with. Mr. Dicey, however, does not, it seems to me, at all do 
away with the point, such as it was, that I made in regard to his statement. 
For he repeats in his letter, “I believed then, and I believe still, that in 1862 
50,000 French troops would probably have defeated any force that either 
North or South could have brought against them at one point.” Now I did 
not presume, and do not presume, to say that they could not. I only said 
that in that case we had one reason to be glad that they would now probably 
not attempt todoso. As to Mr. Dicey’s plea that his remark rested upon 
his “ belief that untrained volunteers are not a maich for trained troops,” he 
surely does not need to be told that that belief is universal here among all 
And as to the support 
which he implies is given to his opinion “ by the triumphant march of Sher- 
man’s veterans in 1865,” that march would have supported Mr. Divey if 
Sherman had been resisted, or if there had been enough men left upon his 
route to organize themselves into a body sufficiently strong to make a passa, 
ble show of resistance. This, as we all know, was not attempted. It does 
not need one to rise from the dead, or to come from England, to tell us that 
50,000 Frenchmen, or 50,000 Chinese, could march from New York to New 
Orleans if their march was not contested., 

Let me correct for Mr. Dicey a strange typographical error in his letter 


} 
He is made to say 
silly sneer against the learning of 
This staggered me for a moment, until I saw very 


that he did not mean to indulge in “a 
American newsmen.” 


| plainly that Mr. Dicey had written “against the courage of our American 


‘ A YANKEE, 

New York, April 6th. 

{How the error occurred in Tae Natron as well as in the Spectator 
is explained by the fact that Mr. Dicey forwarded us the body of his 
letter in the print of that journal, with merely formal alterations —Ep, 
| NATION. } 





Literature 
LITERARY NOTES, 


Tue late George L. Duyckinck, known in American letters by the “ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature,” which he edited in connection with his 
brother, Mr. Evert Duyckinck, and by a “ Life of George Herbert,” edited an 
| edition of Shakespeare, which is now on the eve of publication in Philadel- 
| phia by a firm which is new to us, Messrs. Davis, Porter & Coates. It will 
| make an imperial octavo of eleven hundred pages, which will be illustrated 
| by the Droeshout portrait, the one of all others which has the greatest claim 
to authenticity, besides the endorsement of Ben Jonson, a view of Stratford, 
and a full-page illustration to each play, engraved from designs by T. H. 
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Nicholson, and printed in tints. Mr, Duyckinck’s editorial labors consist of 


a new life of the poet, a history of the stage, introductions to the different 
plays, and a selection of notes and references from previous editors and com- 
mentators. The best feature of the edition is its presentation of the different 
readings of corrupt passages from the early folio and quarto copies, the 
blunders of which sometimes help the reader to the poet’s meaning when it 
is not perceived by his editors. The work isto be published by subscripticn. 


—Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in preparation a volume of Arctic ex- 


plorations by Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, commander of the expedition in 1860-61, | 


which is likely, when published, to attract a great deal of attention. If we 
knew the present condition of that very changeable chameleon, public cu- 
riosity—whether or no it was still interested in Polar discoveries—we might 
venture a prediction on the success of Dr. Hayes’s work, which ought to be 
as widely read as was in its day the kindred work of the late Dr. Kane, 
who left a daring successor behind him in Dr. Hayes, to whom must be 
awarded the palm of going further north than any other known explorer. 
His volume, which will be about the size of Dr. Kane's, is to be illustrated 
from designs by some of our best artists, notably by Church and Darley. 
We have seen two illustrations by the latter—a party of explorers attacked 
by white bears, and another party in a boat, ina sea of ice, surrounded by 
swimming seals—and can praise them heartily. Effective like most that 
Darley does, they are well thought out and drawn with great care and 
spirit. 
—The circulation of books of a certain class, mostly bearing upon the 
late war, exceeds anything ever before witnessed in this country, with the 
exception of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and a few of our most popular school- 
books. One of these publications, the scribblement of a woman who, we 
believe, was a hospital nurse, or something of the sort, has already netted 
a large fortune for its publisher, who circulated it through women agents. 
We torget the exact circulation of Mr. Greeley’s unfinished work on the war, 
but it was very large. Of two later works which, like that, are sold only by 
subscription, ‘ Sherman’s Campaigns ” and Coppée’s “ Life of Grant,” it is 
within our knowledge that fifty thousand copies of the former were sold in 
four months, and twenty thousand of the latter in about half that time, 
which suggests the reflection that the next best thing to being a military hero 
is to be the publisher of his exploits. It would be curious to trace the sale 
of such works, since it would enable us to form an estimate of the mental 
proclivities of the people of the different States, 


day and the bulletins of the hour ; besides, we are tired of wars and rumors 


of wars, and seek forgetfulness and amusement, some in the last new novel, | 
others in magazines and periodicals, and others at the theatre and the opera. | 


In the country, where these things are not, it is different. 


also the region west of the Alleghanies. They are, likewise, beginning to 
venture a little in the South, chiefly along the edges of the border States. 
—Messrs. Scribner & Co. have not been idle during the dearth which has 
crept over the trade for the past three months, as may be seen by their an- 
nouncement of books in press, which is the largest that we have to chronicle 
at present for any one house in the city. 
three instalments of works already in progress, viz.: “Short Sermons to 
Newsboys, with a History of the Formation of the Newsboys’ Lodging-House,” 
by C. L. Brace, 1 vol. 16mo ; “‘ Temperance Recollections, Labors, Defeats, and 
Triumphs, an Autobiography,” by the Rev. John Marsh, D.D., Secretary to 


the three first National Temperance Conventions, and thirty years Corre- | 


sponding Secretary and Editor of the American Temperance Union, 1 vol. 


12mo ; “ Patriotic Eloquence : Being Selections from One Hundred Years of | 


National Literature, Compiled for the Use of Schools in Reading and Speak- 
ing,” by the late Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 1 vol. 12mo; “ Life of Benjamin Silli- 
man, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in 
Yale College, Founder and Editor of the ‘ American Journal of Science and 
Arts,’ ete.,” by George P. Fisher, professor in Yale College, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with a portrait and other illustrations ; the “ Second Volume of Lange's 
Commentary,” containing Mark, edited- by the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, and 
Luke, edited by the Rev. C. C. Starbuck; the fifth and sixth volumes of 
Froude’s “ History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth,” crown 8vo; and part second of Stanley’s “Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church, from Samuel to the Captivity,” 1 vol. 8vo. 
—Mr. 8. P. Avery, at No. 695 Broadway, will shortly publish a valuable 
architectural monograph. Architectural monographs have been rare in this 
country, as have books of any kind treating of architecture, and with good 


That they circulate but | 
little in our great seaboard cities we take for granted, from the fact that the | 
matter they contain was lopg since made known to us by the papers of the | 


The interior of | 
New York is said to be a rich field for peripatetic venders of war-books; | 


It embraces four new works and | 





, Academy of Design is fitly marked by the appearance of this work. The 
title describes the book: “National Academy of Design—Photographs of 
the New Building, with an introductory essay and descriptions by P. B. 
Wight, architect.” There aré fifteen very beautiful photographs, one of the 
whole building, and the others of details, principally of the exterior carving. 
The book is a thin folio; the photographs are taken by Mr. Stadtfeldt, the 
letter-press is Alvord’s, and it is bound in half morocco, The edition is lim- 

| ited to one hundred copies. 


—The South, we are happy to perceive, is turning its attention to letters, 
if only in a small way; if it had published more, and talked politics less, 
for the last thirty years, it would have been better for all parties. We note, 
therefore, a couple of new publications by Wm. B. Smith & Co., of Raleigh, 
N. C.; “ Mosses from a Rolling Stone,” by Tenella (Mary Bayard Clarke), 
author of “ Reminiscences of Cuba,” “ Wood Notes,” “Translations of 
Marguerite,” “ Lady Tartuffe,” ete., and “ Nameless: A Novel,” by Fanny 
Murdaugh Downing. The first of these volumes, which is a collection of 
verse, is described by one of our contemporaries, not remarkable for critical 
acumen, as “ characterized by a graceful and flowing versification, a pleasing 
play of fancy, a beautiful and tender sentiment ;” of the second the same 
authority says: “'The characters of the story are clearly individualized, and 
their varying fortunes are often illustrated with passages of thrilling in 
terest.” 
| —The fame of Shakespeare is greater, if possible, in Germany than in 
England, the writers of the former country, from Goethe to Gervinus, dis- 
playing, with an equal knowledge of his text, a profounder analysis of his 
motives and characters. ‘The Tercentenary Celebration, for instance, which 
in England accomplished nothing, but which here and in Germany was pro- 
ductive of solid resulta, has established there a Shakespeare Society, sup- 
ported by scholars and critics, who are pledged to furnish yearly one volume 
devoted to the treatment of Shakespearian themes. The first of these 
“Yearbooks” contains several papers of special interest, the editor, F. Bo- 
denstedt, discussing Chapman’s relations to Shakespeare, while those of 
Marlow are considered by Ulrici. Delius subjects the enigmatical sonnets 
to a close analysis, and arrives at the conclusion that they possess no bio- 
graphical value; Dr. Koberstein traces the history of Shakespeare in Ger- 
many; M. Bernays attacks and carries Rio’s unsubstantial notion that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic; Karl Elze handles the French trans- 
lations of Hamlet; F. A. Leo discusses some of the proposed emendations 
of the text; and A. Cohn furnishes a Shakespearian bibliography for the 
last two years, which includes papers in the reviews, and even slight com- 
munications in magazines and journals. Altogether, the German Shake- 
speare Society has begun well. . 


—No book of European translation has ever been so popular in China as 
that of “ Euclid’s Elements,” the first six books of which were done into 
Chinese by the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci, with the help of a native 
convert, named Seu Kwang-ke, and published in 1608. The science was 
new to the Celestials, although they had studied, and written largely upon, 
astronomy and kindred subjects; the title of the work, “ Ke hé guén ”—in 
| English, “the science of so much’—could have conveyed no clear idea of 
its purport to them, though it has since been so naturalized that it is now 
readily understood, even in their literary writings. It passed through a 
| number of editions—two in the lifetime of Seu, who, in the second, expressed 
|his regret that it was incomplete, and a hope that the remaining books 
would be added, a labor which seems to have engaged the attention of 
Father Ricci, who, in another work, quotes from the eleventh and twelfth 
| books; his death, however, in 1610, prevented its completion. The want of 
| the remaining nine books was felt at a later period by Mei Wuh-gan,a noted 
Chinese mathematician, who endeavored to supply the deficiency from his 
own powers, and published a “Supplementary Treatise on Geometry,” 
“Trigonometrical Demonstration of the Elements of Geometry,” and “ Im- 
portant Selections of Geometry.” A contemporary, Mei Urh-soo, published a 
| “ Systematic Investigation of Geometry.” Later, in 1631, Jules Aleni, a Jesuit 
missionary, published “ Essentials of Geometry ;” he was followed by T’ang 
| Wei-pib, with a “Summary of Geometry,” and by Too Twan-foo, in an 
| “ Abridgment of Geometry.” At the beginning of the last century the 
| general principles of plain and solid geometry were given in what may be 
, called an Imperial Cyclopedia, with a section containing the most important 
| problems of the seventh, eighth, and ninth books of Euclid; an abridged 
| edition of this treatise was issued some fifty years later, under the title of 
| Main Points of the Elements of Geometry.” There was no complete 
| Euclid, however, in Chinese, no translation of the much needed nine books, 


| until 1858, when they were undertaken by Mr. A. Wylie, who was assisted 


-eason. The partial completion of so important a building as that of the | by a native scholar, like Father Ricci before him. A few copies of his trans- 
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lation were printed from the blocks, when the house was destroyed by the 
rebels—which circumstance, joined to the death of its proprietor, delayed 
the work until recently, when it was published by Tsang Kwo-fan, the Vice- 
roy of Keang-sov, Keang-se, and Gan-hurey. 

—While on the subject of Chinese literature, we must mention the transla. 
tions, by Dr. James Legge of the London Missionary Society, of “The Chinese 
Classics,” the third volume of which, a thick quarto, of between seven and 
eight hundred pages, was recently issued at Hong Kong. Few students of 
Chinese are unacquainted with the translations of Dr. Legge, whose labors 


are second only to those of Morrison in the translation of his great diction- | 


ary, which they surpass in some respects, bein s, mentally, of a higher order. 
Dr. Legge’s third volume contains the first parts of the “Shoo King,” viz., 
the books of Fang, of Yu, of Hea, and of Shang, with a prolegomena, and 
the fifth book of the “ Shoo King” or the books of Chow. The prolegdmena 
is especially well done, its deep and toi’some research entitling it to rank 
among the masterpieces of German scholars on the Greck and Latin poets. 
Dr. Legge has ransacked all authorities for facts in regard to this ancient 
Chinese record, tracing the sources whence it sprang, the history of its 
transmission to our times, in spite of the burning of the books, and the his- 
tory of the principal commentary upon it. He analyzes the Bamboo Books, 
the earliest records of China, and gives a comprehensive sketch of the origin 
of the Chinese race. Thus much concerning Dr. Legge’s labors on the 
“Shoo King.” For the collection of which it forms a part, we are glad to 
avnounce that an American edition of it is in preparation, under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. Baker, of the Public Library, Worcester, Mass. The first 
volume, which will contain the “ Confucian Analects,” “The Great Learn- 
ing,” and “ The Doctrine of the Mean,” is to be published during the present 
month. The text followed is, of course, that of Dr. Legge. 

—Among Oriental works whose loss scholars have deplored was one by 
Masoudi, the Arab historian, “ Akhbar-az-zeman ” (“News of the Times”), 
of which only a few fragments, and a summary made by Masoudi himself, 
were known to exist, under the title of ““ Muroudj-ez-zeheb ” (“ Golden Prai- 
ries”). In the latter work Masoudi constantly refers to the former, particu- 
larly on important matters as being there discussed at length—a circum- 
stance which has piqued the curiosity of his readers and set them upon the 
trail of his missing volume, hitherto without success. We are now told, 
however, that M. Charles Ganneau, the editor of the philological department 
of the “ Revue de 1l’Instruction Publique,” has made the discovery that a 
perfect manuscript copy of it still exists in a library attached to the mosque 
of Mohammed the Second. Such being the case, it will not be long before it 
is translated into some of the languages of Europe, probably into French, 
since it is toa Frenchman that the discovery is due. What may be looked 
for in the “ News of the Times,” which were those of the tenth,century, 
can only be conjectured, but, considering that Masoudi made extensive voy- 
ages to Persia, India, Ceylon, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, in Armenia, 


Spain, Africa, Madagascar, in China and the Eastern Archipelago, it can | 


hardly fail to possess considerable interest for travellers and geographers. 


—The third and fourth volumes of a French work bearing upon the 


early history of Canada have lately been published in Paris, both being’ 


reprints of old works published two centuries ago, and written by the same 


author, F. Gabriel Sagard Theodat, a French missionary of the Order of St. | 


Francis, whose business it was to convert the Hurons and other aboriginal 
infidels. The first of these volumes, which was issued by Brother Gabriel 
in 1932, is an account of the voyage made by the missionaries from France 


~~ 


to the Huron country. The second, which was published four years later, | 


is a history of Canada and subsequent voyages thither for the same laudable 
purpose. Like most of the writings of the early Catholic missionaries, who, 
as a class, were as simple as they were shrewd, they contain a deal of odd 
and curious matter, a portion of which is of a character to make one smile. 

—Lord Derby’s translation of Homer seems to have incited the Greek 
scholars of England, some to present versions of theif own, and others to 
the task of re-editing the Father of Poets. Among these last is Mr. Henry 
Hayman, B.D., who has just published the first volume of “ The Odyssey,” 
containing the first six books, with marginal references, various readings, 
notes, and appendixes. He has evidently studied the literature of his sub- 
ject thoroughly, not only in the principal editions, which he could not help 
knowing, but in separate papers, tracts, and monograms, by foreign scholars, 
bearing on special points of criticism, of many of which he might well be 
ignorant, since their number is so large. He gives alse an account of the old 
editors of and commeniators on Homer, besides a list of the manuscripts of 
“The Odyssey,” and their scholia. As regards the language of Homer, and 
the substantial integrity in which it appears to have descended to us, he be 
lieves that it was transmitted orally through generations of rhapscdists, and 
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was written down at last rather as a he!lp to their memories than to supply 
the supposed demand of a reading public, the existence of which at that 
early period is doubtful. That lines may have been interpolated he be- 
lieves probable, holding that the structure of the Homeric sentences is such 
that the insertion or extension of a supernumerary clause ad libitum is a 
complement which they often bear gracefully, running, as they do, like the 
heroic chariot-team, lopsely and at large; at the same time he thinks that 
it is hardly worth while to trouble himself, or his readers, with conjectures 
on such questions. Mr. Hayman’s essays on the personages of Homer show 
him to advantage as a critic of ideal characters. The best of them is prob. 
ably that on Pallas Athene, Whom he describes as a character in the plot of 
both “The Iliad” and “ The Odyssey,” inseparable from their texture, and 
similar in’ its relation to the dramatic element to that of Mephistopheles in 
the first part of “ Faust.” “ Her character,” he says, “ is without tenderness, 
or tie of any sort; it never owns obligation, it never feels pain or privation ; 
it is pitiless, with no gross appetite—even that of sacrifice, conventionally 
necessary toa god, is minimized in it—its activity is busy and restless, its 
partizanship unscrupulous, its policy astute, and discrimination profound. 
It is keenly satirical, crafty, bantering ; whispering base motives of the good, 
| not afraid to speak evil of dignitaries, beating down the strong, mocking the 

weak, and exulting in her own easy superiority over them ; heartless as re- 

gards true and tender affection, yet staunch to a comrade, touched by a 

sense of liking for its like, of admiration for its own faculties reflected, of 

truth to its party, ready to prompt and back its friend through every hazard 

—tbe divinity of human society, in short, a closer impersonation of ‘the 

world’ than any Christian (not to mention heathen) poet has ever produced.” 
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VICTOR HUGO'S LAST NOVEL.* 


“RELIGION, society, and nature,” says M. Victor Hugo in his preface, 
“such are the three strugglesof man. . . . Man deals with difficulty 
under the form superstition, under the form prejudice, and under the form 
element. A triple ananké weighs upon us: the ananké of dogmas, the 
| ananké of laws, the ananke of things. In ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ the 
author has denounced the first ; in ‘ Les Misérables’ he has pointed out the 
| second ; in the present work he indicates the third.” 
| Great programmes and intentions, even though they be posteriori, are 
| one of M. Victor Hugo's liveliest characteristics. It will, therefore, not sur- 
| prise any of his old readers to find him calling what a writer less fond of 
| magnificent generalizations would have been content to describe as “a tale 
of the sea,” a picture of “the ananke of things.” But M. Victor Hugo is a 
| poet, and he embarks upon the deep in a very different spirit from the late 
| Captain Marryatt. He carries with him provisions for a voyage all but 
interminable ; he touches at foreign lands whose existenc2 has never been 
| suspected ; and he makes discoveries of almost fabulous importance. 

The scene of “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer” is laid in M. Hugo’s adopted 
home of Guernsey, or rather in great part in—yes, literally ia—the cireum- 
| jacent occan. The story is a very small one in spite of its enormous disten- 
| sions and inflations. An inhabitant of the island, the proprietor of a very 
| pretty niece, becomes also proprietor, in the early days of the invention, of a 
| very pretty steamer, with which he establishes communication with the 
| coast of France. He employs as captain one Sieur Clubin, a man long noted 
| on the island for his exquisite probity and virtue. One of his chief recom- 
mendations to the esteem of his employer is the fact that in former yeurs, 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| when the latter had admitted to partnership a person of doubtful antecedents, 
by name Rantaine, he had, out of the fulness of his integrity, divined this 
gentieman’s rascality, and had forewarned his master that some fine day 
Rantaine would decamp with the cash-box. This catastrophe is, indeed, not 
slow in happening. Rantaine suddenly departs for regions unknown, taking 
with him fifty thousand francs more than his share of the capital. These 
three persons, Lethierry, the proprietor of the steamer, Rantaine, and the cap- 
tain, Clubin, are all described with a minuteness very disproportionate to any 
part they play in the story. But when M. Victor Hago picks up a super- 
numerary he is not wont to set him down until he has bedecked him with 
more epigrams, anecdotes, formulas, and similes than would furnish forth a 
dozen ordinary heroes. Lethierry is famous for his alacrity in rescuing the 
| victims of shipwrecks. In heavy weather he paces the shore, scanning the 
| horizon, and if he descries a craft of any species or degree in need of assist- 
| ance, he is soon seen from afar “ upright on the vessel, dripping with rain, 
mingled with the lightning, with the face of a lion who should have a mane 
of sea foam.” After a day spent in this exercise, he goes home and knits a 
pair of stockings. He was a savage, says the author, but he had his ele- 
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gances. The chief of these is that he is very fastidious about women’s hands. 
The reason that he had never married was probably that he had never 
found a pretty enough pair of hands in his own station of life. He brings 
up his niece, Déruchette, to take care, above all things, of her hands, About 
this young lady M. Hugo says an enormous number of extravagant and 
pretty things. We ali know what to expect, however, when M. Hugo enters 
upon the chapter jeune jfile. “'To have a smile,” he says at the close of a 
rhapsody on this sybject, “ which, one knows not how, lightens the weight 
of the enormous chain dragged in common by all the living, is—what else 
can I call it but divine? Déruchette had this smile. We will say more. 
Deruchette was this smile.” Rantaine, the villain, is a most formidable 
creature. He is a mass of incongruities. He has been everywhere and 
everything. “ He was capable of all things, and of worse.” “Ie had passed 
his life in making eclipses—appearing, disappearing, re-appearing. He was 
a rascal with a revolving light.” “He used to say, ‘Je suis pour les meurs’ 
—I go in for morals.” Sieur Clubin is the reverse of Rantaine. His life is 
all above-board. He is piety, honesty, decency incarnate. To suspect him 
is to make one’s self suspected. He is like the ermine; he would die of a 
stain. As we have said, he sails the little steamer from Guernsey io Saint 
Malo. One of his idiosyncrasies is never to forget a face he has seen. At 
the latter place, accordingly, he recognizes after a number of years the 
ci-devant humbug, Rantaine. He procures a revolver, surprises him on the 
cliff, just after (unfortunately, as you might say) he has confirmed his 
identity by pushing a coast-guard over into the sea; he faces him, and coolly 
demands a restitution of the fifty thousand francs. Such is his address that 
the formidable Rantaine complies like a child, and hands ovgr the little box 
containing the money. Finding a surplus of ten thousand francs, Clubin 
returns them, pockets the balance, and dismisses the criminal. All that 
Ciubin cesires is to restore to his impoverished employer his dues. Forth- 
with. accordingly, he gets up steam, and departs for Guernsey, with his 
fifty thousand francs secured in a belt about his waist. On the Guernsey 
coast, however, the steamer enters a heavy fog, which soon obscures all prog- 
ress; and, to make matters worse at this critical moment, the pilot is 
drunk. The captain takes the helm and advances boldly through the fog. 
But a sudden break in the sky shows the vessel to be close upon a terrible 
shoal, and before it can be avoided a terrific shock indicates that the steamer 
has struck. The passengers are huddled into a boat, but the captain, who 
has conducted himself throughout with admirable presence of mind, announces 
his intention of remaining with the vessel until it goes down. This ideal of 
heroism is vainly combated; the boat moves away, and the disinterested 
Clubin is left alone with the ocean, the wreck, and—do you see the point ?— 
the fifty thousand francs. Doubtless, you do not see it yet ; for, in the first 
place, the Sieur Clubin cannot use the money if he will, and then, as we 
know, he would not if he could. But here comes a grand coup de théitre, | 
one of M. Hugo’s own. What if the virtuous Clubin should, after all, be no 
better than the iniquitous Rantaine, no better than a life-long hypocrite, the 
would-be murderer of a ship-load of innocents ? 

The author develops this hypothesis in a wonderful chapter entitled 
“The interior of a soul illumined.” A very dark soul indeed is this of 
Clubin, needing all the rockets and bonfires of M. Hugo’s speech to penetrate 
its dusky recesses. Left alone on the dreadful ocean, this monstrous being 
bursts into a wicked laugh. He folds his arms and tastes his solitude. He 
is free, he is rich, he has succeeded. Now he is going to begin. He has) 
“eliminated the world.” “There are caverns in the hypocrite,” adds the 
author; “or rather, the whole hypocrite is a single cavern. When Ciubin 
found himself alone his cavern opened. He ventilated his soul.” “He had | 
been,” we furthermore read, “the Tantalus of cynicism.” He now looks 
upon his honesty as a serpent looks upon his old skin; and as he does so he 
laughs a second time. But in these delights he does not forget the practical. | 
His plan is to swim ashore (he is a marvellous swimmer), to remain hidden | 
on the coast until a smuggling vessel picks him up, and then to make his | 
way to America. His exultation, however, is but short-lived. As he looks 
the fog is rent in twain, and he sees that he has lost his way more effectually | 
than he had intended. The fog has served him but too weil. He has not | 
strack the small shoal which he had, as he fancied, steered for, but a much | 
larger one further distant from the shore. Instead of having a mile to swim, 
he has fifteen. Nevertheless he strips and plunges. As he touches bottom he | 
feels his foot seized. Meauwhile the small boat has been picked up by a/| 
sloop, and the passengers have brought the evil tidings into the port of | 
Saint Sampson. The good proprietor of the steamer is overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of his precious, his unique, his laboriously wrought ma- | 
ciinery. It is suggested, however, that it may still be recovered, that it | 


| 


may be disengaged from the double embrace of the wreck and the rocks, and | 
“successfully brought ashore. Whereupon Miss Déruchette steps forth and | 


, under water. 


| gangrenescent. 


declares that she will marry the man who shall accomplish this herculean 
labor. Now this young lady has long been adored in silence by a young 
amateur of the ocean, a strange, brooding, melancholy, ill-reputed fellow, a 
kind of amphibious Werther, whose only outlet for his passion has been, 
for a number of years, to serenade his mistress with an instrument which 
M. Hugo repeatedly denominates a “ bug-pipe.” He accepts the challenge, 
and straightway betakes himself, alone and unaided, to the fatal shoal be- 
tween which the hapless vessel stands wedged. Here begins M. Hugo’s 
version of the struggle of man with the elements, “ the gnanke of things” 
promised in his preface, and a wonderful version it is. 

The whole of the second book is devoted to the labors of this new Her- 
cules in wrenching with his single hands the machinery of the steamer 
from the angry clutch of nature. Glilliatt (such is the hero’s name) encamps 
upon the summit of a great rock hard by the field of his operations, one of 
a brace of strong brothers which just hold their chins out of water. Here, 
under the stars, surrounded by the world of waves, he spends the niglits of 
two long months, during which, through hurricane and cold and fever and 
hunger, thirst, and despair, he gradually, by a combination of cranks and 
cross-beams and pulleys which, we doubt not, are as adinirably self-consist- 
ent as the famous camel which the German philosopher evolved from the 
depths of his moral consciousness, he finally, we say, disenthralls the ma- 
chinery from the shattered authority of the wreck. ‘To believe so big a story 
you must understand what an extraordinary personage was this Gilliatt. M. 
Hugo has smoothed the way by a full analysis of his nature and habits at 
the opening of the work; but we protest in all gravity that we utterly fail 
to comprehend him. Physically, he is of those days when there were 
giants; morally, he is the product of too much reading of M. de Lamartine, 
Alfred de Musset, and M. Victor Hugo himself. “ Za somme,” says the au- 
thor, “ he was simply a poor man who knew how to read and write.” Else- 
where, he is “a great troubled mind and a great wild heart.” He has thus 
a certain affiliation with Mr. Carlyle. Again, while he is defying the tem- 
pests and tides for the love of Déruchette, he is “ a kind of Job of the ocean. 
But a Job militant, a Job conqueror, a Job Prometheus.” There is a vast 
deal in this long description of his daily battle with the elements which we 
should like to quote, had we the space. A great deal we should quote for 
the reader’s amusement; but for a few passages we should expect his ad- 
miration. Never, we believe, has mere writing gone so far: that is, never 
was nature so effectually vusted from its place, in its own nominal interest. 
We have room only for half-a-dozen sentences relative to Gilliatt’s adventure 
with a certain hideous marine animal, called by M. Hugo the pieuvre: an 
enlarged jelly-fish, with tentacles, and eyes of hideous expression. ‘This 
obscene creature will become famous through M. Hugo’s magnificent hyper- 
bole. “Compared with the pieuvre,’ he says, “the old hydras provoke a 
smile. Homer and Hesiod could only make the Chimera. God has made 
the picuvre. When God wishes, he excels in the execrable.” 

The author then proceeds with solemn iteration to rehearse all the mon- 
sters, fabulous and veritable, which have ever been the terror of man, to- 
gether with their respective death-dealing attributes. The piewvre has 
none of all these-—none of these vulgar agencies of dread. ‘“ What, then, is 
the piewrre? It is a sucker.” It is, in appearance, a mere rag floating 
When at rest it is dust-colored. But enraged it grows vio- 
iet. Then it throws itself upon you. Fearful sensation! it is soft.” Its 
tentacular thongs garrote you ; its contact paralyzes. ‘It looks scorbutic, 
It is disease arranged into a monstrosity.” But we will 
leave M. Hugo the fine illustrations of his own tongue. “ Une viscosité qui 
a une volonté, quoi de plus effrayable? Dela glu pitrie de haine.” This 
ivresistible creature devours you in such a way as to elicit from M. Hugo 
the following remark: “ Beyond the terrible, being eaten alive, is the inef- 
fable, being drunk alive.” This is followed by some characteristic ratiocina- 
tions on physiology. Gilliatt comes near being absorbed into the pieuvre ; 
but, for the matter of that, we all go into each other. “ Pourriture, c'est 
nourriture. Fearful cleaning of the globe! Carnivorous man is an en- 
tomber ; and life i made of death. . . We are sepulchres.” In spite 
of this general law, however, Gilliatt defers his burial by decapitating the 
pieuvre. Shortly afterwards de discovers, in a very nearly submarine cav- 
ern;a human skeleton, girded about with a money belt, inside of which ‘s 
written Siexwr Clubin. It was not in vain, therefore, that this unfaithful 
servant had been detained beneath the waters. Gilliatt appropriates, prc- 
visionally, the belt, and ultimately arrives at a successful solution of his 
problem in mechanics. His interruptions, his perils, his sufferings, his vis- 
ions, must be read in detail. There is a long description of a storm which 
grazes the sublime and jostles the ridiculous. Detached from its context, 
any example of the former would, we fear, fail to justify itself to the reader ; 
and, indeed, the nearest approach to greatness in this whole episode is not 
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to be found in particular passages, but in the very magnificent intention of the 
whole. As for the ridiculous, we cannot but think that it is amply repre- 
sented by everything that follows Gilliatt’s successful return with the res- 
cued and renovated vessel. While Déruchette’s uncle is digesting his sur- 
prise, gratitude, and joy, Déruchette herself is engaged in a very sentimental 
téte-d té#te in the garden with a young Angiican divine. An involuntary 
witness of their emotions, Gilliatt immediately withdraws his claims. More 
than this, he personally superintends the marriage of the young couple, and 
sees them on board the vessel which, after the wedding, is to convey them 
to England. And after this, says the superficial reader, he of course goes 
home and smokes a pipe. But little has such a reader fathomed the depths 
of this heroic nature. He betakes himself to a well-known spot on the side 
of a cliff, where a depression in the rock forms, at low tide, a sort of natural 
chair. Here he seats himself in time to witness the passage of the vessel 
bearing away Déruchette and her husband. It almost “ grazed the cliff,” 
says M. Hugo. There on the deck, in a bar of sunshine, sit the happy 
young couple, lost in mutual endearments. The vessel moves away toward 
the horizon, while the tide rises to Gilliatt’s feet. As the vessel travels 
before his unwinking eye, so gradually the water surges about him. It 
reaches his knees, his waist, his shoulders, his chin: but he moves not. 
The little birds call to him warningly, but he heeds them not. He sits 
open-eyed, gazing at the slogp. His eye, says the author, “resembled 
nothing that can be seen on this earth. That calm and tragic pupil con- 
tained the inexpressible.” As the distant sloop disappears from the horizon, | 
the eye is hidden, the head is covered, the ocean reigns alone. 

Such is M. Victor Hugo’s story. The reader will see that, dramatically, 
it is emphatically no¢ what, from the title, it was likely pre-eminently to 
be—a study from nature. Nature is nowhere: M. Victor Hugo is every- 
where; and his work will add very little to our knowledge of anything but 
himself. It is,in our opinion, the work of a decline. We have not hesi- 
tated to speak of it with levity, because we believe it to have been written 
exclusively from the head. This fact we deeply regret, for we have an 
enormous respect for M. Victor Hugo's heart. 


| 


> — 
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MR. MAURICE ON THE DEMOS.* 


Mr. MAURICE, who is well known in this country as a leading member 
of the Broad Church party in England, has, perhaps, still higher claims to 
our regard asa social reformer than asa clergyman. Few men have labored 
more zealously than he for the elevation of the English working-men and 
the demolition of the middle wall of partition which has so completely sepa- 
rated them from the classes above them. He is principal of the Working- 
men’s College in London, the establishment of which was, we believe, 
mainly due to his exertions. “The students,” says the prospectus, “are for 
the most part working-men, and the teachers are in general members of the 
universities and of different professions, or those who have themselves been 
students in the college. Its purpose was and is to unite these classes 
together, by associating them in the common work of teaching and learning. 
It provides instruction at the smallest possible cost (the teaching being 
almost wholly unpaid) in the subjects with which it most concerns English 
citizens to be acquainted, and thus tries to place a liberal education within 
the reach of the working-man.” The number of students the first year was 
145 ; it is now 509. It began in a small, hired house, but now owns its own | 
house ; but is still greatly cramped, and is about to build rooms for drawing 
(this department is managed by Mr. Ruskin), for an adult school, for a 
lecture-room and museum. To assist in raising money for these objects, Mr. 
Maurice delivered a course of lectures on the suffrage, which are repub- 
lished in the volume before us. The work is “ dedicated ” to “J. R., for- 
merly a pupil in the Working-men’s College, and: now a tradesman in New | 
York,” and the language in which the author addresses him is worth quot- 
ing as an indication of the spirit in which the book is written : 





“You wrote me an affecting letter last April when you had just received 
the news of President Lincoln’s assassination. I have often thought of that 
letter whilst I have been composing this book. It suggested the connection 
between the questions which are agitating your old and your adopted | 
country. It showed how much you were imbued with the spirit of an Eng- 
lsh citizen, and therefore how solemnly and with what brotherly interest | 
you entered into the struggles and sorrows of the American people. You | 
py ose warmly and affectionately of the studies you had pursued and of the 
fr'eadships you had formed whilst you were with us. Perhaps these chap. | 
ters from our own history will recall them to your mind, and will unite the | 
wonderful events of this day in both continents to the education which God 
has given to our common fathers.” 





*“ The Workman and the Franchise. Chapters from English History on the Repre- 
eentation and Education of the People. By Frederic Denison Maurice, M.A,” ex- | 
ander Strahan, London and New York. 1866. 


The lectures are ostensibly a historical examination of the relations 
borne by the House of Commons to the English people under the Planta- 
genets, Tudors, Stuarts, and during the eighteenth century. Mr. Maurice 
endeavors to show, and we will not say he has not succeeded in showing, 
that the Commons of Eagland, whom the lower house of Parliament repre- 
sented, were not the “ people,” in the sense in which the word is generally 
used in political discussions in our day, a collection of units, or rather, as 
Shakespeare makes Coriolanus call the plebs, “ fragments,” with no connect- 
ing link but their humanity. The Commons he declares to have been the 
“freeholders” of the counties, “freemen” of the boroughs, or, in other 
words, members of classes having certain well-defined relations to each 
other, and, together with the aristocracy, forming the nation, and deeply im- 
pressed with the subordination in which individuals should always stand to 
national life. This is a case which is not very difficult to make out, even 
with so few references to authorities as Mr. Maurice has thought necessary ; 
but we cannot call the book, as a piece of political argument, by any means 
asuccess. The habit, which clergymen are apt to acquire in the pulpit, of 
treating subjects @ priori, and which so often converts their secular lec- 
tures into didactic twaddle, has prevented our author from presenting any 
views that can fairly be called clear enough even for the purposes of popular 
instruction, and we accordingly rise up from the perusal of the book with 
the feeling that we have been making a long journey through very fine 
scenery in a very thick fog. 

Mr. Maurice, like most English Liberals, even of the advanced school to 


| which he belongs, is deeply sensible of the injustice as well as the absurdity 


of the electoral system which leaves five-sixths of the population unrepre- 
sented, except under that amusing Tory fiction which makes the few hund- 
red thousand electors the “ trustees” of the non-electors. But, like them, 
also, he recoils from universal suffrage with undisguised horror, as involving 
“a government of mere numbers,” and as likely to produce great oppression 
of the minority at the hands of the majority. He is, therefore, anxious to 
discover some means or other of asserting the working-man’s right to repre- 


sentation without recognizing his individual right to share in the govern. 


ment, or, to speak more correctly, in the appointment of the government. 
This he thinks he has lighted upon, in the theory which the book before us 
is written to elucidate—that individuals as such have no place and never 
have had any place in English polity ; that voters have always been, and 
ought always to be, members of an organization, or persons clothed with 


'a legal character, and he rather suggests than asserts that any departure 


from this custom would destroy the national continuity. The only way 
in which he even hints that he believes it would be well to admit the mass 
of the population to the enjoyment of the franchise is through the medium 
of co-operative societies or volunteer rifle corps. To vote as members or 
representatives of such organizations would, he thinks, keep the voter con- 
stantly in mind of his social obligations—his dependence upon and responsi- 
bility to others. The value of the franchise as a means of educdtion Mr. 
Maurice does not even allude to. 

When he comes to talk of the rule of the majority, Mr. Maurice seems to 
lose his self-possession, and talks very wildly. He denounces people who 
“boast of conforming to the will of a majority.” “So help me God,” he 
exclaims, “I do not mean to follow the will of the majority. I hope never 
to follow it ; always tos * it at naught.” If this be not rant, it is something 
very like it, and it is due to the misconception so common amongst European 


liberals of the precise nature of the functions which American democrats at _ 


least assign to the majority. Mr. Maurice evidently imagines that the 


| respect we claim for the will of the majority is based on the idea that the ma- 


jority is always right—the modern rendering of the phrase, “ Vox populi, vox 
Dei.” But he is greatly mistaken. What we maintain is, that there must 
be somebody in every state authorized to decide every question in the last 
resort, and that as a mere matter of convenience the majority is the proper 


depositary of this authority, because in a free country it only possesses the 
means of enforcing its decisions. It may often decide wrongly, but not 


oftener than the minority ; and we rely on the influence of free discussion 
and the general interest in the public welfare to prevent its continu. 
ing wrong, or, in other words, to reduce it to a minority if it,be wrong. 
If Mr. Maurice means that he would always dissent from a majority 
because it is a majority, he also means that he would always vote with 


& minority because it was a minority. But to vote with either for any 


other reason than that he approves of the objects it has in view, 
and of its means of seeking them, would be an immoral act. There 
is no occult virtue in minorities any more than in majorities. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Worship of the one without reference to 
its principles is just as base as worship’ of the other. What Mr. Maurice 


and all minority-worshippers lack is faith in the power of free speech and’ 
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in the influence of political equality and education on national character. 


Of course, all great ideas and all reforms are at first started by the few. By | 


writing and speaking they eventually, if their discovery have any value, | 


bring over the many to their way of thinking ; but would Mr. Maurice here 
desert them? ‘The minute he saw the goal in sight, and thought about to 
be converted into action, would he take to his heels? 

We need hardly say that, for much of the monomania about “ majori- 
ties” and the “demos” with which English Liberals are afflicted, classical 
education is responsible. When anything very puzzling presents itself in 
American politics, for instance, Mr. Maurice and his school, as well as the old 
Tories, run to their Thucydides or Aristotle for an explanation. In nine 


cases out of ten, as might be expected, the result they reach is wrong, because | 
almost every element in the calculation is different from those furnished by | 
Until English university men can form a more correct | 


ancient society. 
estimate of the value of Greek and Roman history for political guidance in | 
our day, their political speculations will continue to wear that unreal air | 
which hangs so densely round the Pope’s allocutions, and will continue to 
lead them into those prodigious mistakes as to the motive and tendencies 
of modern democratic society which made so much even of the comments 
of our friends upon American affairs during the war little better than ex- 
pressions of kindly feeling. 





> 


SANS MERCL* | 


Every now and then we find a man, and a clever man, too, who is a few 
centuries behind his age. The creature is rare with us Americans, because 
we live and move so fast that the most determined retrograde, let him do 
his best, can hardly get more than thirty or forty years in arrear. Over the 
water the type is more common, and Mr. G. N. Lawrence is a striking speci- 
men of it. He ought to have been born in the time of the Stuarts and 
Louis XIV. His ideal is the feudal aristocrat, preternaturally strong and 
active, brave to rashness, greatly addicted to field sports, not over intelli- 
gent, and certainly wnder moral, entirely wrapt up in his caste, and regard- 
ing all outside it with indifference or contempt. Since the romances of 
chivalry there never were such bullies as the “Guy Livingstone” braves. 
They are always kicking and threshing men of the lower classes, snubbing 
men of the middle classes, yea, slaying and threatening one another. They 
can hardly address their lady friends in decorous language. The women of | 
this society are as handsome, as physically courageous, and as unprincipled 
as the men. How such persons would actually fare in this nineteenth cen- 
tury Mr. Lawrence ought to know, since he tried to act out his ideal by 
campaigning in Dixie, and only succeeded in making himself the laughing- | 
stock of his own countrymen, and so utterly contemptible here that no one | 
noticed him or his book. At the same time we must not be understood to 
condemn “Guy Livingstone’s ” heroes and heroines utterly. They are not 
so bad as they might be, not nearly so bad as some people's heroes and | 
heroines are. His women, though not exactly up to the standard of Chris. | | 
tian maids and matrons, are infinitely preferable to the extraordinary females 
with whom Wiuwood Reade seems to have associated in English small | 
towns; and we would rather take Guy himself for our model a thousand | 
times over than one of “ Fanny ” Feydean’s protagonists. | 

After all, Mr. Lawrence’s great defect is more literary than moral. Hibs | 


fatal infirmity is being utterly inartistic. Though powerful in single scenes, | 


he cannot construct a story. And the two ways in which his want of art | 
chiefly develops itself are undue prominence of episodes and encroachment | 
of the subordinate personages upon the principal. Thus, towards the end 
of his first novel, the fortunes of Forrester and Bruce quite overcome those | 
of Livingstone in interest ; while the best chapter in the book (the night | 
attack on Mohun’s house) is purely episodical, and leads to nothing. So, | 
too, in the present work, all the Maskelegne and Standen business is foreign 
to the main story, with which it has hardly the faintest pretence of connec- 
tion, and ail its effect is to divert the reader’s attention from Flemyng. The 
“or” is a completely disjunctive conjunction between “ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci ” and the “ Kestrels.” 

And these, though the principal, are not the only ways in which Mr. 
Lawrence’s inability to motiver (as the French call it) a story develops itself. 
“Sans Merci” professes io illustrate the propositions that gambling will 
ruin a man, and that a béhutiful coquette may drive him to destruction. 
To set forth these not very novel truths in the most telling manner, the 
victim should have some ability or amiability or virtue, or all three ; and, to 
connect the two morals, he might be driven to play by the demoralization 
consequent on his lovedisappointment. Instead of which Flemyng is neither 
clever, popular, nor good ; nay, he is guilty « of the one unpardonable sin in 





‘artists of Italy. 


| Vincis, they never built an Italian palace in France. 
| was too strong to yield to foreign dictation in matters of art. 








* “Sans Merci; or, Kestrels and Falcons. By the 0 eather of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ * . 


Mr. Lawreuce’s eyes—hesitating ‘to ride a strange horse at a fence—and he 
was a confirmed gambler before he saw Florence Dorillon. 

There are also some things in the present volume which look ominously 
as if Mr. Lawrence was writing himself out. The early chapters contain a 
great deal of “ padding,” and two or three of them are occupied by a fox- 
hunt. We really wish the hounds could have a little rest—on paper. They 


are getting to be a greater nuisance even than the eternal ball and duel 


ficelle in French plays. The English reading public ought to make up a 
handsome subscription for a portion of the English writing public on condi- 
tion that during the next two years there should be no “stunning runs” 
transferred to print except in the columns of Bell's boas 





ARCHITECTURAL REFORM.* 
SECOND NOTICE. 

UNLIKE England, France is essentially artistic. The imagination of her 
people has ever been bold, enterprising, and indomitable, even under 
the organized restraints of a National Academy. ‘Tie last of the chivalry of 
France became dilettante in the Italian wars of Louis XII. and Francis I. 
With other spolia opima of their conquests they brought back the art and 
They planted the Renaissance on French soil. But with all 
their imported artists, with all their Primaticcios, their Berninis, their Da 
The artistic instinct 
The new 
forms and ideas were received from Italy, but there was at once mingled 
with them a national sentiment. The chateaux of Blois, Chambord, Amboise, 
Chenonceau, Madrid, Fontainebleau, arose not iu imitation of the palaces of 
the Farnesi or the Medici, but as new expressions of French art in harmony 
with the new taste which had arisen for classic learning. The formule of 
classic architecture, the exact proportions of the orders, as laid down by the 
Italian masters of the fifteenth century after Vitruvius, which were received 
submissively, and used with scrupulous bigotry, by all such unimaginative 
nations as the English, never had much authority in France until Louis 
XIV. established the School of Fine Arts, for the purpose of doing for art 
what the French Academy was intended to do for literature, viz., to organ- 
ize, chasten, and keep it respectable. The Academy kept the language pure 
by concerning itself with verbal niceties of expression, by chasing panting 
syllables back to Noah, by eliminating from the dictionary all words without 
a pedigree, lopping off all those concretions of time which made language 
picturesque but rude. It did a good work ; but its business was less with 
the matter than the manner of composition. 

Such was the case, also, with the professors of the School of Fine 
Arts. Their tendency was to create standards of authority in art, to 
become a learned and exclusive areopagus, to foster and establish such 


| formule of expression in design as they could find concrete in the ruins 


of Rome, to pride themselves upon the exactness of their knowledge, 
and to keep architecture pure from contact with the vulgar. Indeed, 
their aim was to talk unsullied Latin in the midst of modern France. 
So far as this went they did far better than the English. They built the 
| Hdtel des Invalides and the Madeleine and the Louvre, while the English 
uttered their best architecture in St. Paul’s and Somerset House. This 
advantage the French obtained less from the fact that their architectural 
arning had become organized under royal patronage than from their 
natural freedom and grace of imagination, which, though under the most 
oppressive of all restraints, could not but assert itself. The results of the 
French Renaissance are beautiful. All recognize this; but many have 
| lately arisen in France who question whether this beauty, which they 
find recommends itself only to the cultivated, and is understood only by 
the initiated, should not bean inspiring presence in the midst of the nation ; 
whether this lovely Franco-Latin, if made pure French, so as to be under- 
stood by all, might not touch more hearts, and thereby accomplish the 
higher purposes of art. This question has been urged by certain men who 
have been rejected by the Academy because they believed that the indig- 
enous medieval art of France should be revived, and that into this channel 
exclusively all architectural thought and eff»rt should be turned. The war- 
fare of words between these two parties has been all the more bitter because 
the School of Fine Arts has become greyin a traditionary creed, and can point 
to a lorg historical record full of triumphs, while the new medieval school 
is regarded as schismatic in the highest degree. But heresy begets 
heresy. Other schools have lately arisen, such as the Greek school 
and the Romantique; they have most of them beat themselves to death 
against the solid fabric of the national school. But this school has not been 


* “ Entretiens sur 1 Setanetne, par M. Violet: oles, Dnttionn du Gouverne- 
ment et Inspecteur Général des Edifices Diocésains.” Paris: A. Morel & Cie. 1863. ‘ 
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insensible to these various shocks. It has*yradually enlarged the borders of 
its phylactery, and become more catholic; but in the year 1863 it received | 
from the hands of one man a blow far more effective than any yet admin- | 
istered. It was a veritable coup d'état. On the 13th of November, in the | 
year above named, an Imperial decree, inspired by M. Viollet-le-Duc, Govern- 
ment Architect and Inspector of Diocesan Buildings, was issued, making 
fundamental changes in the School of Fine Arts, turning out all the profes- 
sors, and establishing a system by which the professors instead of being a} 
self-electing body were to be appointed by an officer of the Imperial house- | 
hold, thus virtually breaking up that exclusiveness which was the peculiar | 
characteristic of the academicai faculty. The coup was autocratic and ill- 

judged. M. Viollet-le-Duc was made professor, but soon found it expedient 
to resign, the active and incessant opposition of the old school rendering his 
position uncomfortable and practically useless ; and finally, for various reasons, 
the school relapsed silently into nearly the former condition of things. The 
seed of judicious reform has, however, been planted in good ground, and 
will bear fruit, 

M. Viollet-le-Duc has long been known asa profound scholar in medieval 
architecture and a man of indomitable activity and enterprise. He is an 
architect of extensive practice and influence and a profuse author of arche- 
ological works, chief among which is his “ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l'Archi- 
tecture Francaise du Xle au XVIe Siécle,” now in process of publication. 
But in his “ Entretiens sur l’Architecture” he has, in our opinion, asserted 
his claim to a far higher position than any other work of bis can give him— 
that of the leading architectural reformer of France. 

It is difficult for any work touching the higher occupations of human 
thought to be other than controversial in a city like Paris, which is an in- | 
tellectual arena thronged with combatants and partizans, each ready to as- 
sert hiscreed against any opposition. These “ Entretiens” have been thrown | 
out, like a weapon, in the midst of a ceaseless warfare of books, pamphlets, | 
and articles concerning art. They-were intended to strike mortal blows 
against old abuses and against prejudices which have become venerable. 
The tone of the work is, therefore, necessarily polemic and, to a certain ex- 
tent, local. Without the singular literary ability of the “Stones of Venice” 
or the “Seven Lamps,” it is a deliberate declaration of opinion, uttered by 
a practical architect, thoroughly versed in all the technical points of his 
profession and conscious that he is speaking in the midst of en audience 
severely critical. Though he writes with the same aim and intentions as 
Ruskin, he is far more valuable to art, because less visionary, less poetic, and 
less dogmatic. He has a palpable, concentrated enemy before him, inspiring 
him to directness and animation of thought. He has no caus», like Nero, 
vaguely to wish that the Roman people had but one head, that he might 
strike it off; for all the elements of opposition are incarnate in the School 
of Fine Arts. Yet he is no radical ; his work is in no sense that of an intem- 
perate fanatic. It may be described in general terms as an appeal to reason 
against prejudice. In this is its strength, and in this is its immeasurable 
value to the cause of art throughout the world. We are glad to know that 
it has been translated into English by an architect of this country with a 
view to its publication here at an early day. We shall hail it as a promise 
of better things. 

Though it has been generally understood in France that M. Viollet-le- 
Duc is a warm partizan of the revival of medieval architecture, this work 
exhibits him as a philosophical investigator of the whole field of architec. 
tural precedent, building up his conclusions from a broader basis of study 
than any of his predecessors. He earnestly denies that his views are con- 
fined within the narrow limits of a specialty. On the contrary, he under 
takes to develop the great principles of architecture by a thorough, search- 
ing, and appreciative investigation of all the great eras of art, by a compar- 
ative analysis of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, and Renaissance 
architectures, He contends that merely to describe and illustrate in turn 
these various styles, without indicating the process of tleir growth and 
their relations with the genius of nations, without seeking in the history, 
institutions, and manners of every country the primary causes of its pecul- 
iarities of form in art, is to make a sterile compilation of numerous antiqua- 
rian. works which are available to any one who searches the public libraries. 
“Should I confine myself,” says he, on the other hand, “ to treating of one 
style to the prejudice of all others, I should regard myself as doing that 
which is dangerous to the true interests of education in architecture, and I 
shall never cease to condemn all who profess to teach with any such narrow 
aim.” 

M. Viollet-le-Duc professes to enter upon a task so new and so difficult 
with great diffidence, but he proceeds to say in his preface: 








| 





“One thing alone sustains and encourages me—my respect for truth, 
my love for an art which, in all its forms and styles, has never in my life 
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ceased to be an object of careful and, I think, unprejudiced study. I should 
be content if my eiforts had no other result than the inculcation of this prin- 
ciple: to judge the architecture of the past not by prejudice bat by reason, 
to neglect no lesson which it can give, and to combine the results with 
method and discrimination. I feel that the new generations of architects are 
eager for knowledge, that they have no taste for the sterile disputes of 


| rival schools, and that they are filled with the practical spirit of our age, 


which demands liberal and unprejudiced education. My aim in writing on 
architecture is to investigate the reason, the cause, for every form of the 
art, for no historical form or style is merely capricious ; I propose to indicate 
the origin of the different principles of the art and their logical consequences ; 
to analyze such styles as are the most logical results of these principles, and 
to explain their process of development ; I propose more especially to ex- 
plain how all these ancient arts can and should be applied to modern use; 
for the everlasting principles of truth underlie them ail. Man, though his 
manners and customs may undergo modificatiogs in the course of history, 
remains in spirit the same, with the same reason, instincts, desires, pas- 
sions; he has employed various languages, various forms, but these have 
been inspired by the same humanity, have served to express the same ideas, 
and satisfy the same necessities of life. No expression of this many-sided 
life should be despised. I declare distinctly if any of my readers are dis- 
posed to believe that I profess doctrines profitable or agreeable to one school 
rather than another, le will find himself in error, as these discourses will 
prove. I have taken up my pen with no intention of propagating systems 
or refuting theories to gratify passion or party. I have another aim: to 
know the truth, to develop the immutable principles of our art, applied, as 
they have been, variously by various civilizations. 1 shall express no preter- 
ence for one style or form of architecture rather than another; neither shall 
I say, You have heard—now choose; but I shail endeavor to give to the 
architectural studies of my readers definite direction and method. In no 
other way can such studies be made profitable in practice or criticism. The 
professor who indicates to his pupils all the paths of knowledge alike, with- 
out pointing out the best and showing why it is the best, is a bad professor; 
he creates in the minds of his pupils obscurity and confusion instead of 
order and di-tinctness. But this path should be no narrow, beaten track of 
habit or prejudice ; it should be wide, large, and free to all, so that each one 
can follow it according to his inspirations, his natural leanings, his peculiar 
genius. This path is the only true and profitable one, the only one which 
does not lead astray, the only one by which human reason has reached its 
highest and best results. This is the path which, though in many very dif- 
ferent ways, has been followed by all the artists of the most glorious 
epochs of antiquity and modern times.” 


No architectural writer has professed a creed more liberal and rational 
than this, or developed from it a theory of architecture more in harmony 
with the progress of civilization. We are sorely in need of such a philo- 
sophical analysis of the art and a judicious elimination of all those accidental 
and merely capricious features of it which are conventionally accepted as 
models of design. M. Viollet-le-Duc has entered upon his task with the 
highest inspirations. He betrays, of course, certain very human traits of 
prejudice ; but, it must be admitted, nowhere else on the whole has the sub- 
ject been treated so philosophically and so fairly, or with a basis of knowl- 
edge so thorough and so comprehensive. Thus, his critical analysis of the 
architecture of Greece and of Rome exhibits the forms of Greck and Roman 
art not merely as certain esthetic results, to be studied for their own sake, 
but as expressions of the two civilizations respectively, as deliberate but 
unconscious records of history. It enables us to contemplate that history 
not as a mere story of the movements of parties and rulers, not as we be- 
hold it from the familiar stand-points of literature, but as an exhibition of 
the genius of the nations, to which the facts of traditionary or written his- 
tory are in every sense subordinate. M.Viollet-le-Due’s “ Entretiens,” in this 
respect, are a signal and singular contribution to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. In these and in all the other eras of architectural history on which 
he touches, he concerns himself with the process of the development of 
styles and with the sources, the main springs, of this process in the character 


of peoples. This is the philosophy of the history of architecture, which is 


valuable not only for what it adds to our knowledge of general history, but, 
more especially, for the information it affords regarding our own relations 
with the architecture which we are creating around us. 

We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to all who would seek 
for a satisfactory reply to the popular and frequent demand for a new style, 
an architetture of the nineteenth century. 


— 
— 





Stonewall Jackson. A Military Biography, with a Portrait and Maps. 
By John Esten Cooke, formerly of Gen. Stuart’s staff. (D. Appleton & Co. 
New York.)—We profess to be unprejudiced by the purely rebel stand-point 
from which this work was composed, when we &ttach very little value to it 
in any particular which would make a real military biography welcome from 
either side of the late controversy, As regards the hero himself, the author 
8 ems qualified to tell us little except afew anecdotes at second-hand which 
he subjects to constant repetition. In this way we learn pretty accurately 
how Jackson looked and dressed ; but the analysis given of his character 
and of his genius for battle is not more intimate than may be fairly deduced 
from his well-known exploits ; and it may be added that this record of his- 
campaigns carries no more authority than would that of an aid-de-camp of 
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Gen. Stoneman who should compile existing accounts of the same occur- 
rences. Mr. Cookvoften admits that he cannot state positively the number 
of Confederates in a certain engagement, but this is the information which, 
as not being ours, We most covet; and we must remain incredulous, not be- | 
cause to accept his figures would be humiliating to our pride, but because 
he does not inspire us with faith in his surmises. For an eye-witness of | 
many battles, he is singularly prone to give reins to his imagination in de- 
scribing a field of carnage, and we are expected to believe that at Manassas 
there was a bayonet charge and encounter—a story that may be told to the 
Zouaves! Asa military critic he disarms consideration in advance by as- 
serting that McClellan will probably rank as the ablest Federal commander 
of the war! On p. 60 he ascribes the confidence with which the Union | 
troops met the enemy at Ball Run on the memorable 2ist of July, 1861, to | 
the fact that the President had called for 400,000 men and a loan of $400,000,- | 
000, and “Congress had voted these great supplies with acclamation.” On 
p. 79 he rightly refers to this action as a consequence of the Bull Run dis- 
aster. Thesupplies were voted on the 22d of July, and the issue of the war 
became thereby distinctly foreshadowed. 
It could not be said of Jackson, as the author says, mutatis mutandis, of 
McClellan, that his sentiments toward the North “ were those of a soldier for 
an open and powerful opponent.” He never overrated his adversary. He | 
erred rather on the other side, and on the theory of toujours Vaudace / cher. | 
ished all through his career an eager desire to invade the North. Mr. Cooke | 


would have done us a service if he could have told us how much this desire, | 
joined to his prestige with the authorities at Richmond, was the cause of the | 
policy which General Lee is commonly thought to have deprecated, and 
which rec-ived a crushing condemnation at Gettysburg. Jackson’s piety is | 
not shown to have been the secret of the devotion of his troops to him. | 
That it was sincere we will not question ; that it was prominent is possible ; | 
that it was enlightened, we can by no means allow. All the scraps of his | 
reports and conversations, from which it is striven to make out a highly re- | 
ligious nature for him, neither elevate him nor his cause in our eyes. T’rom | 
having, as a West Pointer, bound himself to defend the country which edu.- | 
cated him, he descended to take the Confederate oath of allegiance—an act | 
which General Lee remembers to forget in his own case. What are piety | 
and abstinence against such an infidelity? The weakness of the argument | 
was well betrayed in a prayer we once heard from a colored chaplain of a} 
colored regiment, He was, in a sermonizing way, enforcing the power of | 
prayer upon his dusky auditors, and, having instanced Washington, was un. | 
fortunate enough to cite the success of Stonewall Jackson as an illustration. | 
But perceiving that he was in danger of impeaching the discrimination of 
the Almighty, he suddenly pointed his moral thus: * What I want you to | 
understand is, that it makes no difference where your praying is done— | 
whether by a wooden fence or a stone wall |” | 

Mr. Cooke’s book is handsomely printed, has two or three useful maps, 
and an excellent portrait. : 


The Song-Book. Words and Tunes from the Best Poets and Musicians. | 
Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s | 
College, London. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ; MacMillan & Co., 
London.)—-We welcome this little book with both hands. Lovers of pure | 
old melodies have long been desiring just such a collection from the treas- | 
uries of English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh songs. For the Irish and Scotch | 
music we have not been so badly off; but good Englisa airs of the * olden | 
time” are, strange to say, not easy to get. Especially do we delight in the | 
Welsh series of “ The Song-Book,” not only because they are quite novel, 
but on account of their intrinsic beauty. Their individuality is strongly 
marked. Not at all like the Scotch melodies, and yet reminding one equally 
with them of harpers, mountains, and heather; of battles, gf ragged loyalty, | 
of romance. We challenge any one to listen to “If Hear the Trampet Sound- | 
ing,” and not be stirred by its wild minor ring; or to the serenade, “ All 
Through the Night,” and not be touched. 

As for the American assortment we can only laugh over it. Can it be 
that this woful presentment of our specimen “national songs” is a gauge 
by which we may measure England’s knowledge of us in other respects? 
After the compliment in his preface, too! in which Mr. Hullah says that he 
has broken his rule excluding contemporary songs in our case, because some- | 
how our national melodies acquire early the flavor which age alone imparts | 
in the Old World, where many of them have taken as strong hold as they 
have here. After that, we say, to behold under * Part V., American Songs,” 
these: “I’m off to Charlestown,” “ Wait for the Wagon,” “ Cheer Up, Sam,” | 
and “Old Dog Tray!” We confess to the “ Wagon ” and tothe “Old Dog” | 
—we have heard both, several times; but for the other two we will not | 
declare that they never were made here, only that we have not been among 
the happy number to hear them. However, let us hope that this exhibition 
of ignorance will inspire some one of our countrymen to emulate the example 
of Mr. Hullah in respect to Great Britain, by forming as good a collection of 
American popular airs as he has done of British. We have the amplest | 
material and the broadest variety ; from the capital little songs that have 
their day in the street, to the beautiful and entirely unique negro melodies 
that are now reaching us from every part of the South. 

We cannot help regretting, spite of Mr. Hullah’s exp’anatinn, that these 





from this, and in view of its many excellences, we recommend this last is- 
sue from the “ Golden Treasury” to all ballad-lovers, reminding them that 
Mr. Hullah, its editor, is the composer of several pleasant songs we all know, 
one of the best of which is “ ‘Ihe Three Fishers,” to the words of Charles 
Kingsley. 

Letters of Life. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York).—We never lay down a volume of memoirs, no matter of how meagre 
a life, without being confirmed in our conviction that there are few kinds 
of reading more truly edifying in a number of ways than that of biogra- 
phies and autobiographies. ‘They are history in its pleasantest and most 


| retainable form. They are novels with no possible blemish of inconsistency, 


because every event in them really did happen. They are the most perfect 
of all character-studies; you may learn more of human nature from one of 
them than from a dozen essays especially devoted to the subject. Often 
records of greatness in one form or another, it does one good to be drawn 
into sympathy with lofty purposes, noble struggles, and high achievements, 


| Their silent examples we are all the more prone to follow because they are 


not thrust at us; precepts which we have perfect liberty to reject, there 
being no witnesses to our folly, are apt to hang about us and twitch at our 
consciences till we are willing to turn and recognize them. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s book is far from being a great one. The reader will 
pardon much to the septuagenarian, and receive with a reverential rather 
than a critical spirit the tale of so long, so spotless, and so industrious a life. 
Let what we shall say, therefore, be considered in the light of a preface, of 
which the book has none. 

These memoirs have little value as contemporaneous history, or as a de- 
scription of old-time life and manners. In her pompous, old-fashioned prose 
—the approved style of fifty years since—Mrs. Sigourney paints us a picture 
of the “spot where she was born,” which is about as much like a real place 
as if she had worked it in floss on a sampler. So with the account of her 
childhood and girlhood, which she gives in Johnsonian periods. ‘Take one 
sentence, relative to the simplicity of her diet: ‘The stomach, that key- 
stone of this mysterious frame, not being unduly stimulated, no morbid tastes 
were formed, and no undue mixture of saccharine or oleaginous matter caused 
effervescence and disease.” Nor must the book be sought for its analysis of 
character. A woman with household cares, who managed to write and 
publish fifty-seven separate works, together with countless stray magazine 
articles, who wrote two thousand letters per annum, kept a daily journal, 
and still found time for as many outside occupations as would fill the life of 
a common woman, had hardly the leisure to be watching her own or any- 
body else’s “inner processes.” She was not one to question or doubt ; she 
took life as she found it, accepted each event as it came, and spoke what her 
eyes saw and her most simple heart felt. And it is in this special trait of 
straightforward faith that Mrs. Sigourney’s “ Letters of Life” have their 
charm, Women’s writing has advanced leagues since her prime, yet young 
girls in the rush and whirl of our modern excitements would do well to 
ponder a career so serene and so useful. Those in advanced life who prize 
Mrs. Child’s “ Looking Toward Sunset,” will prize this volume also, a pic- 
ture of peaceful old age and a happy death. 


The Origin of the Late War. Traced from the beginning of the Consti- 
tution to the revolt of the Southern States. By George Lunt. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.)—Mr. Lunt belongs by political affiliation to that 
minority of our fellow-citizens known as Copperheads, and to that branch 
of the conservative party which has been rightly labi led Fossils. His place 
in a cabinet of natural curiosities would be on the same shelf with Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. George Ticknor Curtis. Dead to the age in which he 
lives, he persists in muttering the jargon of the time in which he flourished 
—speaks as if to an audience destitute of memory and blind to the revolution 
which swallowed Lim up. He tells you slavery was the cause of the war 
“just as property is the cause of robbery.” It is the reverse of Proudhon’s 
maxim : de vol, c'est la propriété. He talks of the war dragging heavily after 
McClellan was displaced ; he would almost take his oath it never came to an 
end. He says of Mr. Lincoln: “ Ilis character appears to have been defiled 
by no vices ; but much more than this was requisite in his position.” Some- 
thing more, also, is requisite in a would-be historian, who believes (p. 14) 
that his work “ will not be found liable to the charge of inaccuracy,” and 


‘accuses Mr. Garrison (p. 74) of being “by birth a native of the British 
| American provinces,’ 


’ 


when every body knows who cares to that he was born 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts. Mr. Lunt’s inaccuracies are accompanied 
by repetitions of stale slanders, credulous or wilful misrepresentations, and 
that utter indifference to moral considerations which marked the era of 
Democratic statesmanship and Democratic rnle. We have not fora long 
time read a book with so much impatience and, the term is hardly too strong, 
disgust. The only remarkable thing about it is that it is published in New 
York rather than in Boston ; but no one who is aware of the esteem in which 
the latter city holds the memory of the Courier, will wonder that its late 
editor has sought a more congenial community. 


The Parables, Read in the Light of the Present Day. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. (Alexander Strahan, London and New York.)—Dr. Guthrie 
rightly considers the parablé the most effective feature in the teaching of 





songs are given to the public without accompanimens. We would have | Jesus. It is, perhaps, a legitimate enquiry how far its peculiar qualities of 
resigned two-thirds of them in order to have the remainder rendered ready | brevity and directness have been neutralized in our modern pulpits by mak- 
for our pianos as well as our voices. For, notwithstanding the very just | ing it a text instead of a complete sermon, as it was to those who first heard 
reasoning, that the original character of the music is often lost through the | it, were touched, and straightway believed. In general the parables of the 
addition of an unsympathetic accompaniment, yet it is also certain that |New Testament are clear to the commonest understanding, vet possibly 
people will not sing now-a-days without the piano, and if Mr. Hullah, who | false methods of interpretation may arise, like those exposed by the rever- 
has studied these airs, cannot trust himself to accompany them, who will | end author. His rules on this point are the obvious ones. We think, how- 
have the temerity to do so? Besides, many persons who sing ballads with | ever, that, in illustrating them, he opehed a wider door to the Universalists 
taste, have not the power to compose any kind of harmonizing and proper | thar he meant to, when he says we are not to infer, “ since the number of the 
chords, and therefore—we speak from experience, not hypothesis—reject | wise and foolish virgins was equal, that the lost are as numerous as the saved.’ 
such books as Mr. Hullah’s, as being entirely useless to them. Still, apart | This he holds to be a very dreadful, as it certainly isa very uncalled-for, con 
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clusion. “If, at the close of the war, Satan retains half his kingdom, his 
head is not crushed, nor, if he carries off half his forces from the battle-field, 
is he defzated, as I would hope he shall be.” But, in an argument drawn 
from the power of the Creator, Omnipotence might fairly enough be ex- 
pected to leave Satan without a single captive as a trophy; and the Univer- 
salist may pretend that for one soul to be irredeemably lost “ under the 
reign of a benign and merciful God, notwithstanding the blood poured out 
on Calvary,” is as incredible as that half the human race should be doomed 
to perdition. 
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Science. 


SOIENTIFIC NOTES, 


CoLOR-BLINDNESS.—Dr. Rose, of Berlin, has made some recent additions 
to our knowledge of the subject of color-blindness or color-disease, a very 
common defect in the human eye which has not been sufficiently studied. 
Of persons whose appreciation of colors is not natural and healthy there are 
two classes—the color-blind and the color-m'staken. 





The retina of a per- 
son who is color-blind has*actually lost sensibility for light of certain colors, 
so that where a healthy eye sees violet, for example, the diseased eye sees 
only blackness or darkness. On the other hand, a person who is color- 
mistaken is unable to distinguish between two opposite complementary 
colors of unequal intensity, or he supposes two unequal intensities of one 
tone of color to be opposite colors. Color-blindness may be temporarily 
induced in a healthy person by the administration of certain drugs, such as 
atropine and santonine (an extract of a species of wormwood), and Dr. 


Rose’s results are based in part upon thirty-five such cases of artificial color. | 


disease, his own included. When color-blindness begins it is always light 
of the greatest or of the least refrangibility that first becomes impercept- 
ible, and as the disease increases the patient successively loses the most or 


least refrangible rays which had just before been visible to him. Hence | 
color-blindness is always characterized by a shortening of the spectrum | 
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Another metal, strontium, produces several orange lines and five red ones 
in the spectrum, and consequently offers several well-defined limits at 
which color-blindness may be proved to begin. Color-blindness may occur 
with regard to both ends of the spectrum, and may go to such an extent as 
to reduce it to less than half its natural length. Color-blind persons not 
only suffer the great deprivation which results from seeing everything of 
one color, but their vision is in general weak and their eyes are peculiarly 
| liable to be dazzled by sudden lights. A chronic spasm of the eyelid is a 
frequent accompaniment of color-blindness. What is meant by color mis- 
take may be illustrated by the “violet vision” which occurs in the ad- 
vanced santonine intoxication. To the eye in this condition dark objects 
appear violet, when to the normal eye they have no tinge of this color. A 
person in this condition may at the same time be violet-blind; that is» 
unable to see the violet portion of the spectrum. Yellow vision is often 
combined with violet vision at the same time in the same person, when the 
following experiment becomes possible: one who cannot sce the violet end 
of the spectrum at all, will think a yellow flame, seen through a yellow 
glass, to be yellow; seen through three or four such glasses to be violet; 
that is, a person so affected thinks two unequal intensities of the same color 
to be opposite colors. 

All persons with whom the difficulty about colors is congenital are color- 
mistaken, and it is probable, but not certain, that all such persons are to some 
| extent color-blind. As arule, color-mistaken persons see objects red, the violet 

vision, under the stimulus of santonine, being a marked exception. When we 
remember that color-mistaken persons may be at the same time color-blind— 
| indeed, blind to red and to violet, and both to different degrees—it is easy to un- 
derstand that no such person sees color exactly like another, and that very dif- 
| ferent perceptions of color must be produced in different persons by the 
| same excitation. Among fifty-nine color-diseased persons Dr. Rose found no 
| two who exhibited exactly the same sense of color. 
| Teachers of blowpipe analysis, assaying, and spectrum analysis, are fa- 
miliar with the fact that color-disease prevails to an extent not generally 
credited. Students of these chemical processes often fail utterly, solely 
from the inability to appreciate the various tints and changes of color which 
are relied upon for the identification of substances, or for guidance in the 
execution of the delicate processes of analysis and separation. 


FILTRATION BY CAPILLARY ATTRACTION.—A Frenchman named Vigié 
proposes to apply the power which occasions the ascent of liquids in smail 
tubes for the purpose of filtering water upon a grand scale. In accordance 
with the laws of capillary attraction, water, when in contact with any porous 
substance, is lifted by the latter to a certain height. Now if, after having 
attained this elevation, the water encounters the bend of a syphon, it will 
| pass through this channel and flow down upon the other side in a regular 
and steady stream. 
| The water thus lifted by the capillary force is perfectly clear, and is as 
completely free from suspended matters as if it had been passed through an 
| ordinary filter. The syphon arrangement employed by M. Vigié in his 
|experiments was constructed of rods of very porous earthenware. It is 
claimed for the apparatus that it does not become clogged, and that it will 


furnished by the sun on the gas flame, never by gaps or interruptions in it, | C°2%"¥ to work without cessation even when it is immersed in mud 


A complete and well-defined spectrum thus forms the best test or measure | 
of the degree of color-blindness. On one occasion in Dr. Rose’s own 
case, the red end of the spectrum became entirely invisible when he had 
taken ten grains of santonine, but in other similar experiments the violet | 


part of the spectrum lost its color, and presented only a dull whitish ap- | 


pearance. During the intoxication produced by santonine, the vision is 
generally yellow, all mixed colors presenting a greenish-yellow appearance. 
For the eye affected the spectrum is shortened either at one end or the 
other, either red or violet becomes invisible, and the eye is, therefore, not 
sensitive to the red or violet element in mixed colors. Liver diseases pro- 
duce color-blindness of very various degrees. Dr. Rose observed it in per- 
sons suffering from jaundice, from enlargement of the liver, and from cancer 
of the liver, and he suggests that the gravity of an attack of jaundice may 
perhaps be foretold by the degree of coior-disease which it causes. The 
spectra of certain metals, as produced in the spectrum apparatus of Bunsen 


and Kirchhoff, afford excellent means of determining the extent and precise | 


character of partial color-blindness. The metal potassium, for example, 
gives a bright red line which invariably occupies one and the same place in 
the spectrum. If a person cannot see this line, it is certain that for him 
the natural spectrum is shortened at least as far as that line, and he is 
blind to all the red which lies without it. Lithium gives also a red line, 


but in a different place in the spectrum from the potassium line. Invisi- 


Another very simple and perfect form of filter, depending upon the same 
physical principles, is made by placing within a tank containing impure 
water a small vessel in such a position that a sponge, which it contains, 
shall lap over its edge and dip into the water of the tank. The sponge 
| gradually sucks up water from the tank and then allows it to drop into the 
| small vessel or receiver, where it will be found in a perfectly clear state. 
| The clear water may be continuously drawn off from the receiver by a suita- 
| ble tube. By placing a few pieces of charcoal in the bottom of the receiver 
| the last traces of odorous or sapid impurity can be removed from the water. 


| Formic Actip rrom OxaLic Actb.—There are a multitude of chemical 
products possessing valuable properties which, though well known in the 

scientific laboratory, have never come into common use in the arts on account 

of the difficulty and expense of their production. It isa matter of general 
"interest, therefore, when, as now in the case of formic acid, an improved 
method of manufacturing one of these agents is discovered. Tle new pro- 
cess of Mr. Lorin, by which formic acid is obtained in any quantity and ina 
| highly concentrated condition, is based upon the fact that, on adding solid 
| oxalic acid in successive portions to hot glycerine, the oxalic acid will split 
| up into water, carbonic acid gas, and formic acid. On heating a mixture of 
| common oxalicacid and commercial glycerine the reaction commences at the 
| temperature of 167° F., and is vigorous at 194°, the products being carbonic 
| acid and a watery distillate charged with formic acid. On adding now a 


bility of the lithium line proves a still greater shortening of the spectrum. | new portion of oxalic acid, some time after the disengagement of carbonic 
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acid has ceased, the decomposition will immediately recommence, and a new 
portion of liquid more highly charged with formic acid than the preceding 
will distil over. With each successive addition of oxalic acid the proportion 
of formic acid in the distillate increases, until at length a limit is reached 
which is precisely that which theory would indicate as the proper result to 
be obtained with crystallized oxalic acid. The apparatus being now in work- 
ing order, there can be obtained from 126 parts of oxalic acid 82 parts of an 
aqueous solution which contains 56 per cent. of real formic acid. This 
method of obtaining the acid of 56 per cent. is continuous, regular, and ex- 
ceedingly simple. There is no need of paying any attention to the tempera” 
ture, since both the beginning and the end of the operation are indicated by 
the evolution of the carbonic acid. In practice it was found that one and the 


same portion of glycerine could be used during several months in an appar. | 


atus which was worked night and day without intermission. A single por- 
tion of glycerine would serve for the production of an infinite amount of 
formic acid were it but possible to avoid the slight loss which is incidental 
to the mechanical part of the operation, and were it not for the presence of 
small quantities of impurity in the oxalic acid, which at length accumulate 
to such an extent that a fresh charge of glycerine has to be taken. 

By employing anhydrous oxalic acid in place of the crystallized article 


above mentioned, formic acid as strong as 75 per cent. can be obtained, | 
but the evolution of carbonic acid commences, in this case, at a tem- | 


perature below 122°, and the operation must be very carefully conducted in 


order to avoid frothing. Finally, by dissolving anhydrous oxalic acid in 


warm formic acid of 70 per cent. and then cooling this solution, a quan- | 


tity of the oxalic acid will crystallize out, taking with it almost all the 
water, and on now pouring off the clear liquor and distilling in order to re- 
move from it the oxalic acid which it still holds dissolved, there will be 
obtained formic acid of very nearly 100 per cent., which is capable of 
crystallizing on being Bufficiently covled. In order to prepare the various 
formic ethers, Lorin adds to the warm glycerine a mixture in equivalent 
proportions of oxalic acid and of the alcohol which corresponds to the de- 


sired ether, the product being finally distiiled off some time after the oxalic | 


acid has been completely decomposed. 
The first source of formic acid was red ants, whence the name of the 


liquid. Samuel Fischer first distilled ants, but Marggraf published, in 1761, | 
The acid obtained from the ants | 
Marggraf distilled | 


the first minute description of the acid. 
was, of course, very small in amount and very dilute. 
the ants with water till half the liquid had passed over, and then distilled 
a stronger acid from the liquid obtained by pressing the residue. The 
progress of organic chemistry now enables us to prepare with great facility 


oxalic acid from sawdust, and formic acid from oxalic acid, thus producing | 
artificially, in large quantities and in a concentrated condition, two acids | 


which exist ready formed in nature, but only in minute quantities, very dif- 
ficult to extract and isolate. 
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NEW BOOKS 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 
124 Crand Street, New York. 
I. 
| LIFE OF BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, 
Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale College, Founder and Editor of the ‘* American 


Journal of Science and the Arts," etc., etc. By Geo. P. Fisuer, Prof. in Yale Col- 
lege. 2 vols. crown Svo, with fine portrait and other illustrations. Cloth, $5. 





This work is, toa large extent, compiled from the copious reminiscences which 
Prof. Silliman wrote in the last years of his life. It embraces a detailed record of the 
rise and progress of the departments in Yale College which, during half a century, 
were under his care, and is, indeed, a full record of his public labors and personal his- 
tory, including his intercourse with eminent men. Besides Prof, Silliman’s own let- 
ters, the work contains many interesting letters from his correspondents at home and 
abroad, including Chancellor Kent, John C. Calhoun, Robert Y. Hayne, J. Fenimore 
| Cooper, President Hitchcock, Josiah Quincy, Humboldt, Carl Ritter, Agassiz, Lyell, 
| Murchison, Herschel, Mansell, etc., etc. In the Appendix are printed very important 
letters from Gen. Washington, and also letters from John Adams, Lafayette, and 
others, addressed to the members of the Trumbull family. 


II. 


SECOND VOLUME OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY ; containing Marg, 
edited by Rev. Dr. W.G.T. SHepp; and Luke, edited by Rev. Dr. C. C. Starsuck. 
1 vol. royal octavo. $5. 


We are now printing the sixth thousand of the first volume of this work, contain- 
ing MATTHEW, edited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarr. 
These volumes contain one-fourth more matter than the original. Other volumes 
of the Commentary are already in course of preparation by the editor and the Rev. Drs. 
| Schaffer, Poor, Lillie, Hackett, Yeomans, Kendrick, Mombert, Starbuck, Day, and Tay- 
ler Lewis. Each volume will contain one or more books, and thus be complete in itself. 
Price of each volume, $5. 


III. 
Two NEW VOLUMES, 5 aND 6, CF FroupE’s ENGLAND. 
‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Eliza- 
beth. By James A. Frovpe, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. From the fourth 


London edition. In crown 8vo. vols. Price $2 50 each. (The other volumes will 
follow shortly.) 


Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new results may be derived, 
even in the most beaten track, from a thorough investigation of the original authori- 
ties. His researches have thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry 

the Eighth and his relation to the great event of modern history—the Reformation of 
Religion in Europe and the British Isles—that it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 

The work has received the most favorable notices from the leading English jour- 
nals, and has already passed through four editions in England. The vast amount of 
fresh and authentic materials which the author has brought to bear on the periods of 
| which he writes, give his work an interest and value beyond any previous history of 


IV. 
A New Vouivme, Part II., or STan.er's JEwisu Cuaurcu. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, from 
Samuel to the Captivity. By A. P. Staniey, D.D., author of ** Sinai and Pales- 
tine.’ 1 vol. Syo, maps and illustrations, price $5. 


| 
| 
| 
| The author's familiarity with the sacred sites and unrivalled descriptive powers 
enable him to harmonize and verify the Scripture into a living and breathing vitality, 
that forms the best possible answer to the petty cavils of critics and sceptics. 

Earnest, eloqnent, learned, with a style that is never monotonous, but luring 
through its eloquence, the lectures will maintain his fame as author, scholar, and di- 
vine. We could point out many passages that glow with a true poetic fire, but there 
are hundreds pictorially rich and poetically true. The reader experiences no weari- 
ness, for in every page and paragraph there is something to engage the mind and re- 
fresh the soul.—London Critic. Vv 


New Boox sy C. L. Brack. 





HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
| 


U. S. NAVY REGISTER, 1866. 1 vol. 8vo, paper. $2. | 


OFFICIAL ARMY REGISTER OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF | 
THE U. S. ARMY for 1861, 62, °63, "64,65. Part 1, New England States. 1 
vol. 8vo. $150. 

BURGH’S MODERN MARINE ENGINEERING. Parts 1, 2, 3. Illus-' 
trated with Engravings printed in Colors. Price $1 50 each part. 

BENET’S MILITARY LAW AND COURTS MARTIAL. New edition. 

1vol. 8vo. Law Binding, $4 50. ; 

MILITARY MEASURES OF THE U. S. CONGRESS 1861, ’6 


Henry Witson, U.S. Senate. 1 vol. 8vo, paper. 50 cents. 


| 
By | 


2. 


MAP OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE UNITED STATES. From | 


the Latest Surveys. By A. LinpEeNKoHL. Folded 8vo. $1. 
«#*s Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


| 


SHORT SERMONS TO NEWSBOYS ; with a history of the formation of 
the Newsboys’ Lodging-House. 1 vol. 16mo, with illustrations ; 250 pages, $1 50. 
VI. 
TEMPERANCE—RECOLLECTIONS, LABORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPHS. 
An Autobiography. By Rev. Joun Marsu, D.D., Secretary to the three first Na- 
tional Temperance Conventions, and thirty years Corresponding Secretary and 
Editor of the “* American Temperance Union.” 1 vol. 12mo, 350 pages, $2. 
VIL. 
New Book BY THE LATE Mrs. C. M. KrrKLAND. 
PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE: Being selections from One Hundred Years of 


National Literature. Compiled for the usé of Schools in Reading and Speaking. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by C. 8. & Co. 
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NOW READY. 


For SALE By PrRrINcIPAL BOOKSELLERS. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By Witu1am E, Aytoun, 


Late Professor of Literature and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Editor of * Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
A handsome crown Svo edition on tinted paper. Price $2 25. 


WIDDLETON, 


PUBLISHER, 
17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 





* Choosing from the — range of Scottish history occasions which are near and 
dear to the popular sympathy of his country, Mr. Aytoun, confident of the force of 
strong convictions anda direct appeal to the elementary emotions of the human heart, 
has presented us eight noble lays, clear in feeling, simple and direct in expression, 
and happily varied and variable in measure, which will, we are confident, outlive many, 
if notall, ofhis more pretentious aud ornamental contemporaries.’’—London Atheneum, 
ALSO, 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Edited by Bon Gautier (Professor Aytoun), 
Elegant small 8vo, with illustrations. Price $1 50. 

“ Bon Gaultier’s ‘ Book of Ballads’ is simply the wittiest and best thing of the kind 
since the * Rejected Addresses.’ Its pepemee of Lockhart (in the Spanish Ballads), of 
Tennyson this lovely sing-song puerilities), of Macaulay (the sounding Roman strain), 
of M»ses (the * puff pgetical’), are, with a dozen others, in various ways, any of them 
equal to the famous Crabbe, and Scott, and Coleridge of the re-ascending Drury Lane.” 
—Literary World. : : i : 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
*,* Catalogue of entire list of publications mailed on receipt of postage-stamp for same. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


119 AND 121 Nassau STREET, NEw York. 





POETRY, 


Lyrical, Narrative, and Satirical 
OF THE 


CIVIL WAR, 
BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





Comprising selections from Waittier, Loncretitow, O. W. Hotwes, Woopman, 


Bararp Taytor, LoweEt1, Stopparp, LANpeR, and others, which have been selected 
with great care from a variety of sources, embodying the feelings and emotions of the | 


actors and sufferers in the struggle, and portraying the various phases of our social 
and political life during the four years of eventful memory. 
a a ° - « Price $2 50. 
NOW READY: 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES, By W. Rvsset., LL.D. 
12mo, ° e . . . . 
THE GRAHAMES. By Mrs. TraFrorp WHITEHEAD. 
“An Eneiisn Novet remarkably well written. 


Price $1 75. 


12mo, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° e 
REMOVAL. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


129 Grand Street, New York, 


Price $1 75. 


MESSRS. 


. Will shortly remove from their present location to more commodious premises on the 
ground floor at 
416 Broome Street, 
(CORNER oF Exim Sr.) 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have for sale a few copies of 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. A series of origin- 
al memoirs of distinguished men, with numerous fine steel portraits. 6 vols. im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, $90. 

A NEw ANP CHEAPER EDITION oF 


STONEHENGE ON THE HORSE fi THE STABLE AND THE FIELD, with 170 En- 
gravings by Barrand, H. Weir, and others. 1 vol. demy Svo, cloth, $6. 


FROISSART'S CHRONICLES of England, France, Spain, and the adjoining Countries, 
With a Life of the Author, and many illustrations. 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $12. 


MEN OF THE TIME, a Biographical Dictionary of eminent living characters of both 
sexes ; a new edition, revised and brought down to the present time. 860 pages. 
post 8vo, half bound, $6. — 

LANE'S ow ao NIGHTS yy eg eg Anew edition. Mlustrated with 
many hundred engravings from designs by William Harvey. 8 vols. Sy 5; 
half calf, $20; fuli calf, $25. ili peices 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. 
129 Grand Street, New York. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


| LEIGHTON COURT. A Country-house Story. By Henry Krxesier, author 
of *‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” ** Ravenshoe,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 





| The vigor of this story, its graphic descriptions of character and scenery, and the 

| deep interest it excites, justify the following high praise of a careful critic: 

“Mr. Henry Kingsley is to be welcomed among the masters of modern fiction. He 

| knows the world; he has shrewd opiuions ; he has anartist’s eye fora bit of landscape, 

| with a sea-view, a trout-brook, or a great waving forest ; he draws characters warm and 

| natural, as people we know, and the incidents and situations of his story are Vivid and 
well managed.” 


HONOR MAY. A Novel. 

This book possesses much interest for all intelligent readers, but will be specially 

attractive to lovers of music. The heroine is an enthusiastic musician, and tries to 

| give the world a better knowledge of what music really is. The story of her devotion 
| to her art, and of her social experiences, is full of healthy suggestions. 


1 vol. 16mo, $2. 


| *,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
| 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Pusuisners, Boston. 


} For sale by B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR APRIL—Contains Thomas Cook, the Excursionist: Dr. Nott; W. V. Wallace; 
J. Carhart; Alex. Campbell; Miss Carmichael; with Portraits, Character, and Bio- 
graphy. Causes of Suicide—Temperament—Marriage—Idiocy; Mirthfulness, Mod- 
esty, Order; Signs of Character—How to Observe ; Physiognomy—Primary Rules ; 
Inquisitive Nose. Our Social Relations—To the Girls, by Mrs. Wyllys; Teaching 
by Love; How to be Happy; A Dead Man. Visiting Amcrica—How to See It. A 
Negro Baptizing ; Music as a Moral and Physical Agent; Frogs, Fish, and Tods. 
Religious—A Discourse by Rev. H. W. Beecher on Self-Esteem; Faith; Self-Im- 
provement; Benevolence; Ethnology, Physiology, etc. Only 20 cents, or $2 a 


year. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 





q 389 Broapway, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 
E N O N E . 


One vol., neat bevelled cloth, 12mo, tinted paper. 


A 





Price $2. 


A remarkable Novel of a classical character. The plot is ingenious, and flows for- 
ward in a steady current, carrying with it, pictured on its bosom, the Roman Life of 
| the era of Vespasian. 
Published by JOHN BRADBURN, 





FINAN 


Nation OFFIcE, Saturday een 
P April 7, 1866. 

THERE has been no further decline in gold or merchandise since we last 
wrote. The former continues to fluctuate between 127} and 128}; this 
evening it closed at 127%. Merchandise continues extremely dull; general 
business is still smitten with paralysis. Buyers from the country are going 
home, having made far lighter purchases than usual. So long as money re- 
mains easy, holders of goods do not care to sacrifice them, and merchandise 
which cannot be sold for something like cost is being generally withheld 
from market. Exchange continues very weak and difficult to sell. The 
best bankers’ bills are offered at 106}, and fair commercial bills against cot- 
ton at 105 to 1054. At these rates gold is pretty sure to be sent here from 
London. It is estimated that fully a million bales of cotton, worth in Liver- 
pool £30 a bale, will go forward to Europe during the remaining months of 
this year. Should the markets for foreign goods remain as dull as they are, 
the fall importations will be light, and in this case there would seem to be no 
good reason why exchange should improve. Many have expected that the 
decline in gold on this side, and the firmness of the United States stocks, 
would lead to importations of 5-20 bonds from Europe. Thus far no con- 
siderable parcels have arrived, and, on the contrary, small orders for Euro- 
pean account come to hand every week. Five-twenties have not yet 
advanced above 72 in the London market, but letters from thence predict a 
further rise within a brief period. 

Money has become a shade more active in consequence of the increased 
business in stocks and gold. On call the rate is about 6 per cent. ; first-class 
paper sells at 7. No further progress has been made with the loan Dill in 
Congress. It has been reported from the Finance Committee in the shape 
in which it passed the House, and it seems to be understood that it will pass 
the Senate in that form. Mr. McCulloch’s friends deeply regret the pros- 
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pect, but console themselves with the uallestien that though the Secretary | | the market and bid for 5,000 shares more. Speculators ignorant of the 
is forbidden to “retire and cancel” more than $18,000,000 of currency be- | facts supply the bid. The courts may possibly hold, under these circum- 
fore December 1, there is nothing which prevents his accumulating $100,- is stances, that the purchases were void—the article bought not being in ex- 
000,000 in the Sub-Treasury, and so practically reducing the currency by) istence, and the buyer knowing the fact while the seller did not. A pleas- 
that amount. Such a withdrawal of legal tenders would go far towards | | ant feature of this corner has been tlie punishment of the leading director 
bringing down gold towards par. So far from helping the manufacturing | of the Erie—himself a leading cornerer—especially in his own stock. He 
interests by their hostility to resumption, the paper money party in Congress | was “short” of Michigan Southern, though he strenuously denied it to all 
will soon discover that they have merely postponed for a few months | comers. In the same hour in which he gave money to found Methodist 
an inevitable trouble, and that these few months will be a period of stag- churches for the purification of the morals of the people, he assured every 








nation in trade and grave embarrassment in industrial circles. one that he had not sold one single share of Michigan Southern. Yet, when 
The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, | the “ twist ” came, it turned out that he owed 2,300 shares to the “ corner- 
and money markets during the week : ers.” This stock he refused to deliver. Forgetful of the fierce and relentlees 





March 31. April? Advance. Decline. | manner in which he had insisted on deliveries when he was “cornerer,” and 
United States Sixes of 18S1............. 105 10174 tees cas | not “ cornered,” he no sooner found himself caught than he went to Judge 


6 Ss igh 0g giggle prc ro ; - | McCunn and got injunctions out—one to the president of the Stock Ex- 
ee ners 923; a pare >,  |¢hange against buying in his stock ; another to the parties to whom he 
7.30 Notes, second series................ 10034 9974 ae 1s | owed it against trying to get it; and finally a third to his own broker 
New York Central............cceecceees 9055 92 2g sees |against paying the difference. Luckily for the credit of brokers, nobody 
SEE ann evstperyeopuewaransnins bie) bes el ses | paid the least attention to the injunctions. The creditor demanded that the 
——_...... is pat ll aK wn | stock be bought in, the vice-president of the Board bought it in, and the 
Michigan oo Re See 83g 81¢ ees 2 broker of the Erie director paid the difference. People generally are greatly 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ............. 7634 80g 3% | rejoiced at this feature of the contest. No man has so frequently cornered 
Chicago and North-western............. 2044 2674 a the Street and inflicted losses on speculators and brokers as the Erie di- 
ee “ Se. bis 5516 ae 'rector. No man in the hour of trouble has been more relentless and unfor- 
Chicago and Rock Island....... ....... 1114 116 4 ae pene: 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago....... ise 88K ex. d. 90% 2 ie giving than he. And though the public generally have but little sympathy 
I iia cia atiney sane aren tecaninsss 47 4s 1 sien | With the parties who cornered Michigan Southern, everybody is glad to 
Cumberland ..... 2... ++. 0seeesee eens eens 43 4334 4 --++ | have “the biter bit” for once. If now acourt of justice would declare the 
SR cnne naps gress oteetiisensness vette on 6 =S leading speculative director of the Michigan Southern responsible to all 
aan... rv 9 106 4 ee % | buyers of that stock for the damage they have suffered by reason of his 
Err 6 6 ie | speculations—as was done in Great Britain*in the case of Hudson—the 
Governments are generally a fraction lower, the advance of last week | | public would feel generally satisfied. 
being lost. At or about par there are naturally a great number of seven- | | Terrified by the severe punishment administered in the Michigan South- 
thirties for sale, and the reaction in these stocks affects the others. |ern corner, the bears have been actively engaged ever since in covering 


The leading feature of the stock market this week has been the culmi- | their contracts on other stocks. Thus we note a general advance in rail- 
nation of the corner in Michigan Southern. The clique succeeded on Wed- | Way securities of from 2 to 4 percent. More corners in Erie, in Pittsburgh, 
nesday in buying up all the capital stock, and on that day and on Thursday | in Fort Wayne, and in Reading are predicted. Meanwhile the Street oper- 
the bears were unable to make their deliveries. On Wednesday 4 per cent. | ators are gradually “getting long” of these stocks, and the public is not 
and on Thursday 15 and even 20 per cent. was paid for the use of stock for | buying them. On the railways business is too light to warrant much hopes 
asiugle day. The price of cash stock rose to 107, and at the same time the | of large dividends this year, and the bulk of the floating stock will naturally 
clique was willing to supply the market at 84 to 85, seller three. On Thurs. | | come into Wall Street. 
day it sold at 105 cash and 86 regular. How much stock the clique suc- | ee a 


ceeded in selling is only known to themselves. If they sold the bulk of the | HOME 

stock they had previously bought, they have done well, and have made | : 

money by the corner. If they have only sold one-quarter or one-third of INSURAN ° E bg OMPANY 
what they had previously bought, it is yet an open question whether they OF NEW YORK, 

will make anything by the operation. Meanwhile, there is ne question but OFrFice, 135 Broapway. 


that the bears have lost heavily. A large number of short contracts were Cash Capital, ee Cte ge $2,000,000 00 
closed on Wednesday by purchasers of stock, seller three. These contracts Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - © 3,765,503 42 


only matured to-day, and to fulfil them meantime the bears were compelled Liabilities, gee gat ee ee 77,901 52 
to buy cash stock, which they had to sell out at a loss of 10 to 20 per cent. | FIRE, 

Hardly ever has the Street undergone so cruel an experience. Angry dis- MARINE, pa 

cussions on the subject have taken place in both Boards and in the Street, ; INLAND 

and various opinions have been ventilated. It is clear that a man who un- INSURANCE. 

dertakes to sell that which he has not got, takes the chances of being able Agencies at all important points throughout the United States, 

to get it, and cannot complain if some one steps in before him and buys up CHAS. J. MARTIN, PREsIDENT. 

the property which he has contracted to deliver. At the same time, the | A. F. WILMARTH, Vicr-PREsIDENT. 


feeling in Wall Street against “corners” is general. They are regarded as JONN McGEE, Secretary. . 

illegitimate operations, not within the purview of fair trading. No man in re} ‘=a. ‘Sup bese ott meer Departnent 

Wall Street who has been prominent in a “corner” has ever enjoyed the iia tenet 

subsequent confidence of the Street. Men who “corner” stocks are regarded PHEN I x TI NS g U R AN OE 00 iM PANY 
as sharpers, who inflict heavy loss 6n the Street with a doubtful prospect of BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

gain to themselves. In this Michigan Southern “corner” two of the three euvecus. 1 counts ~ BROOKLYN. 8. ¥ 
prominent managers are said to have been notorious bankrupts, whose paper ei pe pessanioe septa oom ies apa 

is in every man’s pocket-book, and the third a prominent official of the road, 4 
whose speculations have been so flagrant that a bill has been introduced Cash CAPITAL - -~ - : Shy eee Seta ter a — 00 
into the Legislature to check them. To be fieeced at all is unpleasant; to Mm + + USL W1Ce ee eee oem ,500,000 00 
be fleeced by such men is an aggravation of the injury. It is not un- Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
likely that the transactions growing out of this “corner” may give 
rise to lawsuits. In this case the Street may receive some new light on 
the general subject. Among lawyers the opinion is general that purchases 











STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 





made by a clique with a view to corner a stock are illegal and void. For Insurance Scrip. 
instance: A and B have bought up all the Michigan Southern in existence. WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
They own it, and have it in their trunk orcoming to them from good parties, 46 Ping Street, New York, 





Under these circumstances, of which the public are ignorant, they go into . BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS | least three years, the Society will, on due surrender, issue a Paid-up Policy for the fall 


amount of premiums paid. 


OF THE 
The Company will issue Policies on a single life to the extent of $25,000, but only 


in cases where the physical condition and family history of the applicant are entirely 
EQUITABLE - 


unexceptionable. 


L I F E A S 8 U R A N C E S O C I E T Y| Permission is given at all times to visit Europe free of charge. 


Extra Permits granted at moderate rates. 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| 
| WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, THOMAS U. SMITH, 
—— HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
ACCUMULATED FUND......................06. ceeeees $2,000,000. | WILLIAM WALKER, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
HENRY YOUNG, HENRY J. GARDNER, 
ANNUAL INCOME........... 20... 0.0: ccce cece ec ee seen eeee $1,000,000. | ROBT. LENOX KENNEDY, WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
tes JAMES LOW, HENRY S. TERBELL, 
; WM. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 8. W. TORREY, 
PURELY MUTUAL. HENRY A. HURLBUT, PETER McMARTIN, 
a HENRY G. MARQUAND, GEORGE H. STUART, 
‘ L. C. HOPKINS, WILLIAM T. BLODGETT, 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. THOMAS A. BIDDLE, JOHN SLADE, 
BENJAMIN E. BATES, THEODORE CUYLER, 

At the request of their numerous policy-holders, this Society have determined to R. D. MAITLAND, JAMES M. HALSTED, 
declare their dividends ANNUALLY IN CASH: the first Dividend will be declared | JOHN T. MOORE, JOHN AUCHINCLOss 
February 1, 1867. The last Dividend declared on the quinquennial plan reduced the | id 
premiums in some cases more than 50 per cent., or doubled the policy during the next | STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, THOMAS §&. YOUNG, 
dividend period. It is believed, for the future, that no Company in this country will DUDLEY 8. GREGORY, HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
be able to present greater advantages in its dividends to persons assuring than this CHARLES J. MARTIN, GEORGE T. ADEE, 
Society, as its total expenditure to cash premium received was, by the last New York MOSES A. HOPPOCK, GEORGE D. MORGAN, 
Insurance Report, less than that of any of the older American Life Insurance Com- WAYMAN CROW, BEN’GTON F. RANDOLPH, 
panies.—See Superintendent Barnes's Annual Report, 185. THOMAS A. CUMMINS, HENRY H. HYDE, 

The new business of this Society for the past year ($13,623,900) exceeds the new a vee sommiied Lime, 
business of any New York Company in any previous year.—See Superintendent Barnes's GEO. TALBOT OLYPHANT, HENRY DAY, 

Annual Report, 1965. ALANSON TRASK, H. V. BUTLER, 
DANIEL D. LORD, EDW. W. LAMBERT, M.D., 

Hereafter Dividends on the first annual premium may be used as Cash in the pay- E. J. HAWLEY, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
ment of the Second Annual premium, and so on thereafter the dividend on each pre- JOSE F. NAVARRO, FRANCIS B. COOLEY. 


mium may be applied to the payment of the next succceding premium. Policy-holders 
in most other Companies MUST WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advan- WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Presipext 
tage can be derived from Dividends. x A 


HENRY B. HYDE, Vicre-PresipEent. 
The success of this Society has not been equalled by any Company either in this 


country or Europe, the Society's cash accumulation being over ss 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actvary. 


ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS 


HENRY DAY, Arrorner. DANIEL LORD, Counsgt. 
greater than the most successful Company at the same period in its history, and its 
annual cash revenue from premiums, at the end of its sixth year, was greater than Exam 
that of the largest company in the country at the end of its fifteenth, B. W. LARGE, 25:2., Memeo — 


WILLARD PAREER, M.D., Consuttine Puysictan. 
Non-Forfeiture of Premiums. 





In the case of whole life and endowment policies at ordinary ages in force for at| New Yorx, February 3, 1866. 
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1866. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
For the year ending January 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, PREsIDENT. 
OFFICE, 


144 AND 146 BrRoapwary, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 


LIFE 





Caso Assets, Fes. 1, 1866: 
$14,885,278 88. 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, ensuring 


83,413,933 00 
7,830,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 


In force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, ensuring 
Dividend Addition to same, 


. . . 











STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 


The Net Assets, February 1, 1865, $11,799,414 68 


. . . . 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and policy fees: 


Original on new policies.............. ... $1,154,066 94 
Renewals rae cis bee: -newinine) aheedemee 1,818,654 82 
War extras and annuities................. 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 
Interest: 
On bonds and mortgages............ $aeees 361,752 83 
Ti Ma 6 ccenesee sencceweeth socieeusa 352,329 52 
IN GD BI ooo ii5i ss si cidesccas sccans 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
Mais ccnp ccnces racslexnn i cacdeneingeseneascaeena seed 55,833 34—$3,853,065 S0 


Disbursements as follows : 


Paid claims by death and additions to same $712,823 71 





Paid matured Endowment Policies and additions. ...... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Dividends surrendered, 
and reduction of Premium.......... Sicebntaonnedsas 58,730 87 
PONE CUPP OENNEE FTIR. 0 ccc ccccccccccwscs sesecceess es 190.691 40 
i car cdecasncsesecetionscss meacsennensestece 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes. .........-2ccesscccscscsccccoeccscsecsscsssces 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Exchange, Postage, Advertis- 
ing, Medical Examinations, Salaries, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and ee office expenses.......... ie’ 174,310 94 
Paid Commissions, \and for purchase otf Commissions ° 
accruing on future premiums.................-2-0005 334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 
Net Caso ASSETS, JAN. 31, 1866..........cccccceees .«- - $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows: 
Ce ee PE OE GE BEE, nccccccciccss consesecesssccece $1,475,899 82 
Bonds and Mortgages............... iniaiid inde heaoeueaminacen 7,348,622 30 


4,468,921 25 


United States Stocks (Cost) 
782.307 34 


Real Estate 





BRNO GS WG RII oo. oia. oon ccitinsic cise o0'000060.c08sc0000 36,599 14--$14,112,349 85 
Add: 

Interest accrued, but not duc.. ..... 2.0... cece ee cee eee $112,000 00 

Interest due and unpaid.... .. . hemele SakiessHeleioesseeiseie 5,084 73 

Deferred Premiums and Premiums due, but not yet 

EE Seticcked. nccacscchs concasacensdbcacebaesine se 655,844 30— 772,929 03 
Gpoes Acne, Jaw: Bt, 1B0B..0..cccsiccccccccsccccsacs ... -$14,885,278 88 
INCREASE IN NET CASH ASSETS FOR THE YEAR....... -- $2,312,935 17 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS 
APPROPRIATED : 

Reserve to re-enstre outstanding policies, including dividend additions 

TO SAME... 2.2.00. 2000ss ye wane eesescesecescccscssecee secs ccccscsecose 03 | 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due) 00 
Dividend additions to same... .... Sal Nahiaa ai aha aici pentidick Grek. oa Dakine tbe 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for)...............cc cece eens ceeeee eee ° 29,931 73 
I i I a sca ands. phonsiensonceseessegmnmecincesinns Sie 11,065 48 | 


Undivided Surplus (excluding a margin én the above Reserve of over 


rind recs kash tictokenennedniscndch: nak tod ceieenasstabs iesiaeie 218,649 42 
DIVIDEND oF 1866...... POO T LETT TTT Eee 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above............... ikceetneiarnenaasseakamadl $14,885,278 88 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies and additions ($11.503,996 03), 
as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net values, at four per cent. 
interest, so that the total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. 


Irs CASH ASSETS ARE. .... 0.2. cc cc cseee cece cesccesceees $14,885,278 88 
Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, worTH DOUBLE THE 


AMOUNT LOANED; 
States Stock. 

No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as casu in payment of 
premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 

Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a fixed amount of in- 
surance, non-forfeitable, without further payment of premium. 

Policies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates. 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved Policies 
aic issued by this Company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM VY. BRADY, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, GEORGE 8. COR, 
WILLIAM BETTS. WILLIAM K. STRONG, 


Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York; United 


1 
} 
| 
} 
' 
j 
1 


JOHN P. YELVERTON, EX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 


W. SMITH BROWN, 

ALFRED EDWARDS, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
EZRA WHEELER 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 


WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
MARTIN BATES, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
ALONZO CHILD, 





$31,394,407 00 ; 
| RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-PresipEnt. 


JOHN M. STUART, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, | 
RICHARD PATRICK, 


HENPY E. DAVIES, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
"THEO. W. MORKIS, 
1 


i SECRETARIES. ACTUARY. 


FRED. M. WINSTON, Casuter. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
” . Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
re mg th ete ' MeEpIcaL EXAMINERS. 
F. RATCHFOUORD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
H. B. MERRELL, Gevcral Agent for the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, Detroit, Micu. 
HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, Fatt River, Mass. 
JNO. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, QO, 
| JNO. T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central New York, Troy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, present address 


Troy, N. ¥. 
JAMES A. RHODES, General Agent for Southern New York, 


157 Broapway, New York. 
O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, Ricumonp, Va. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 


1 NEWARK, NJ. 
H. 8S. HOMANS, General Agent for the State of California, SAN Francisco, Cau, 


\cocmsm. 





TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT THE OFFICE DAILY 
FROM 10 A.M. TO 3 P.M. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


| WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


ASSETS, over - : - - - : - $1,500,000 
ReEceErpts for the year, over - - : - - 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year - - 69,160 
TotTaL DIVIDENDs paid - - - - - 419,000 
ToTaL Losses paid - - - - - - - 944,042 


r. ——— 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and ‘ENDOWMENT, payable at about 
the same cost as ordinary Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. We 
| call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly attractive and ORIGINAL 





| With the UNION. In case payments are discontinued, after two premiums have been 
| paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount 
| in proportion to the number of premiums paid. 
The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater protec- 
tion, to the family than any other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre- 

miums. 

Tbe greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep their Policies in force. 

Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 

We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance Commissioners’ Reports 
for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of 


J; 1, 
j= Union Mutua’ J. W. & H. JUDD, General AGENTS. 


| G3” Active and efficient Acturs wanted. Apply as above. 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENTS. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE 

AND 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO., 
243 Broapway, New York, 
EDWARD A. JONES, PRESIDENT, 
Issues 
LIFE POLICIES ON THE PURELY MvuTUAL PLAN, 
And Ensures Against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
It issues two kinds of travelers’ tickets, one covering only accidents to the vehicle, 


and the other every kind of accident. Both pay a weckly compensation in case of acci- 
dent causing total disability. “ 


Travelling Accidents—For 24 hours, 10 cents for $3,000, with $15 per week compen- | 


sation. 
Gencral Accidents—For 24 hours, 25 cents for $5,000, with $25 per week compensa- 
tion. 
General Accidents—Yearly Policy, $25 for $5,000, with $25 per week compensation. 
WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
A. 8. MILLS, Secretary. 


T. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer. 
8. TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


J. F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary. * 
PACIFIC 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY. 


Assets, JANUARY 1, 1866, - - - : - - - $1,164,380 


DrvIDEND, TWENTY PER CENT. 





This Company ensures against Marine and INLAND Navigation Risks on Cargo 
and Freight. 
No Time Risks or Risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken. 
The Profits of the Company ascertained from January 10, 
1855, to January 1, 1865, for which certificates were issued, 
amount to dy Ate tokens ee sinnt Rhicksss 0b ouseeseenheie $1,707,310 
Additional profits from January 1, 1865, to January 1, 1866 189,024 


$1,896,334 
1,107,240 


SE UU Bie GET FOI a non sien ds ecco cscs ctececnsss ose 
The certificates previous to 1863 have been redeemed in cash. 
New York, Feb. 20, 1866. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. , 


FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. - 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - 
Temporary Loans . 


$414,729 18 
$134,672 00 
92,630 00 


Real Estate - - - ° e ° ‘ ‘ e “ 7 00 

100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank - = - : e e . : L ~~ = 

Government Sec., value - - - . « © a - 1445514 00 

Cash.on hand - - - - - - ° © . a =. 18642 34 

Interestdue - - : - . - : : : ° ° - 3,085 58 

Premiums due a . ee: Ae ew 6.785 26 
WREGENT LIABDILITIUS - -© © -©+ 2© © «© “% «6 « « $15,995 


NETSURPLUS - - - - - ~- - = - | . - 198'733 26 
This Company will continue, as heretofore. to insure respectable parti vain: < 
pany DISASTER BY FIRE parties against 


At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 


advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 


ursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
to its customers: whereby 


(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 


of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividen ‘ q 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater Seber eens 
holders: and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, dcrive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 


exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the pny Mag he ee to PAY mi the mee CASH in the order of its issue 
e ra) and prompt adjustment of Claims for Lo yHED N 
oq is $ A ag with thls oe o* WHEN FAIR ARD 
NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVE 
INLAND NAV IGATION ; confining itself strictly to wy ay FIRE Teste 


BUSI\D. FREEMAN Secretary. « TAYLOR, President, 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MuTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New York, January 27, 1866. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, submit the following 


Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist December, 1865: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from ist January, 1865, to 31st 


December, 1-65 $6,933,146 SO 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1865. .............. 2,019,324 73 
Total amount of Marine Premiums......................05- $8,952,471 53 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, nor upon Fire Risks 
disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off fromst January, 1865, to 31st December, 1865. . 
Losses paid during the same period....................-- $3,659,173 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $992,341 44 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


$6,764,146 33 





United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks $4,828,585 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. .............. ccee cece eee cee 330.350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages..............0-05 ccccececcceces 221,260 00 


| Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other 
Loans, sundry notes, re-insurance, and other claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at 

| Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............ 
| Cash in Bank, Coin 
- ” U.S. Treasury Note Currency 


144,964 43 
8,233.801 96 
80,462 00 
310,551 73 


I SE CIR iia ddecitnadnndenddnannianteeisilinn $12,199,975 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the 
| holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Febru- 
ary next. 

r Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Sixth of February next, from which date interest on the amount so redeemable will 

| cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to the 











extent paid. — 
A dividend of Thirty-Five per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
| Company, for the year ending the 3ist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
| issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April next. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Daniel S. Miller, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
J. Henry Burgy, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President; 
| W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


John D. Jones, 

Charles Dennis, 

W. H. Hl. Moore, 

Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 

Lewis Curtis, 

Charles H. Russell, 
| Lowell Hvulbrook, 


Cornelius Grinnell, 


. A. Hand, 
B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
James Low, 
George S. Stephenson. 
William H. Webb. 


R. Warren Weston, 
Roya! Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 

| A. P. Pillot, 





Jay CooKE, 
| Wau. G. MoordeEap, 


H. D. Cooxe, 
| JAY 


Hi. C. FAHNESTOCE, 
Epwarp DopgE, 
Pitt Cooke. 


COOKE & COQO., 
BANKERS. 





In connection with our houses in Philadelphia and Washington, we have this day 
opened an office at No. 1 Nassau Street, corner of Wall Street, in this city. 
| * Mr. Epwarp Doneg, late of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, Mr. H. C. Faune- 
stock, of our Washington House, and Mr. Pitt Cooke, of Sandusky, Ohio, will be 
resident partners. 
We shall give particular attention to the PURCHASE, SALE, and EXCHANGE of Gov- 


| ERNMENT SECURITIES of all issues; to orders for purchase and sale of sTocKs, BONDS, 
| and Goxp, and to all business of National Banks. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
Marcu 1, 1866. 








THE 
RE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865, 


MORRIS FI 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, rar 1, anv SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 


ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 
NIACARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
| CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO 
Surpivs, JAN. 1, 1865, 

Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 





$1,000,000 
275,253 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 


ear, SQUARE, 


AND 
: UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 


650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Curicago, Itt. 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 











These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympatnetic, 
elastic, and even touchy; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


The Horace Waters 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
urchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warcrooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


_ in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ridune. 





MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by . 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
denen 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Serizs, ood and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. %61. 





TRADE MARK: 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: file t, Designating 
rmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everythin 





Stationery, Diaries for 1 ks, etc. Orders 
solicited." _ F 


in their line at lowest prices. Every and Gardens. 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple | 
Expense 


JUCUNDA. 
Our No. 700 SrrawsBeRry PLANTS BY MAIL. | 


Good Investment. 

We will send by mail, post-paid, and guarantee their 
safe carriage, 25 good strong plants for $5; 60 for $10. 
By express 100 plants for $15; 1,000 for $100. Each plant, 
with ordinary care, will produce 100 additional the first 
season. An outlay of $5 will secure in six months 2,000 
| plants ; $10, 6,000 plants. As but few plants of this re- 


|markable Strawberry have been disseminated, the de- 
mand, for some years to come, at high prices, will be very 
| great. ‘The most PROFITABLE time to secure valuable new | 


varicties is when they are FIRST INTRODUCED. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CLOTHING. 





AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK FOR SPRING, 


THE LARGEST, THE FINEST, AND THE CHEAPEST 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. Grand St. 
Broadway, Cor. Warren St. 


Creveling Crape Vines. 
Nearly as early as Hartford Prolific, of Superior Quality, 
and good for both wine and the table. 
10,000 | 
Vines for sale, at $5 per dozen, $40 per 100, $300 per 1,000. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





E. REMINCTON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
REVOLVERS, RIFLES, 
MUSKETS, AND CARBINES, 

For the United States Service. Also, 
Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

RIFLE CANES, REVOLVING RIFLES, 
Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, and Gun Materials sold by 

Gun Dealers and the Trade generally. 


In these days of housebreaking and robbery, every house, 
store, bank, and office should have one of 


REMINGTONS’ REVOLVERS. 


Parties desiring to avail themselves of the late im- 
provements in pistols, and superior workmanship and | 
form, will find all combined in the new 


REMINGTON REVOLVERS. 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arm 
will be furnished upon application. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, | 


ILION, N. ¥. | 
Moore & Nicnots, Agents, | 
No. 40 Cortlandt Street, New York. | 








| 
"| 


Copartnership Notice. 
The undersigned have associated, under the firm title of 
| OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., for the business of furnishing 
Designs and os earn om for Buildings and Gronnd-, 
| and other Architectural and Engineering Works, includ- 
| ing the Laying-olt of Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C, WITHERS. 





| 110 Broadway, 
| New York, January 1, 1966. 





‘THE BEST SEWING-MAOHINES IN 


Removal. 
WILLIAM GALE, JR., 
late 


WM. GALE & SON, 
SILVERS MITH, 


437 Broapway, cor. Broome St., New Yorx, 
Will remove about the 1st of May temporarily to 
590 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel, 
while the premises 
572 & $74 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel 
(which will be ready in July), 
are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 





THE 
WORLD. 


THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable ynprovements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging A the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasin They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot ye excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegan€e of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines, 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by majl or otherwise, 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


T. G. SELLEw, 


ta 


, MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 


OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Furton St., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 


EsTABLISHED IN 1847, 
BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 
Ai Springdale, Ducane, Mass. Number limited to 
rorty. 


Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting if upon, we are induced to recommend his estab- 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of varivus 
kinds. We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar establishments, and have confidence in the skill 
and judgment, experience and prudence, of Dr. D. to 
direct the application of the various remedial treatment 
according to the exigencies of the individual cases, 

J.C. Warren, M.D., John Ware, M.D., 
Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M, Warren, M.D. 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. 1. Perry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., J. Homans, MD.’ 
Boston, February 29, 184s, 
Reference—New York, Willard Parker, M.D, 
“ Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D, 








NAZAREFH HALL BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 

AZARETH, NORTHAMPTON CoUNTY, PENNSYLYANIA, 
Established in 1785. 

Easy of access from New York by Central Railroad of 


New Jersey to Easton, Pa., and thence seven miles per 
stage, at 4 P.M. ™ 


Spritfg Term begins April 2 and closes on June 29, 
Agents in New York: 
Messrs. A. BININGER & CO., 
92 and 94 Liberty Street. 
REV. EDWARD H. REICHEL, 
PRINCIPAL. 


- 
. 





Economical Housekeepers Use 

Pyze’s SALERATUS. Prue's O. K. Soar. 

Py e's CREAM TARTAR. PYLe’s BLUEING PowpDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best 8, full 


weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Ea package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 
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KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
ONE HUNDRED ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 
We were among the very first to go into the cultivation 
of SMALL FRUITS on a large scale, and for many years 
have been engaged in making a collection which is un- 
surpassed if equalled anywhere. The 


STRAWBERRY 


has always been a favorite fruil with us, and we have 
spared no expense or labor in developing its best quali- 
ties. Among the many excellent varieties grown on our 
place, we give pre-eminence to the 


700. 


Before offering any plants for sale of this remarkable 
Strawberry, we tested it for six years, and thus formed 
our opinion of its merits after thorough trial. We refer 


Jucunda—Our No. 


to testimony, published in our Catalogue, and in the Jan- | 


uary and March Nos. of Agricu/turist, pages 32 and 113, 
of some of the best Fruit Growftrs in the country, who 
have seen it in fruit for successive years in our grounds. 


We are now prepared to furnish healthy, vigorous plants | 


at the following prices: 
12 plants 
5 
50 
100 
500 
1,000 
PLANTs GRowN IN Pots or Boyes, $5 PER Dozen. 


For prices of AGRICULTURIST, FiLtMorE, RvUssELL, 


GoLpEN SsEDED, GREEN PrRo.tric, TRIOMPHE DE GAND, | 


Witson, and all other desirable kinds, send 10 cents for 
our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—By 


We will send by maid, safely packed and post-paid, guar- 
anteeing their safe carriage : 

For $5 (No. 1), 2 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 2 doz. Wilson, 
2 doz. Fillmore, 2 doz. Rusgell, and 2 doz. Golden Seeded. 
Or (No. 2), 1 doz. Jucunda—our No, 700—1 doz. Agricul- 
turist, and 1 doz. Golden Seeded. 

For $10 (No. 1), 2 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 2 doz. Wilson, 
2 doz. Fillmore, 2 doz. Russell, 2 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 
doz. Georgia Mammoth, 2 doz. Green Prolific, 2doz. Lady 
Finger, 2 doz. Lenning’s White, 1 doz. Agriculturist. 

Or (No. 2), 2 doz. Jucunda—our No. 700—2 doz. Agricul- 
turist, 2 doz, Golden Seeded, and 1 doz. Lenning’s White. 

For $20 (No. 1), 4 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 4 doz. Wil- 
gon, 4 doz. Fillmore, 4 doz. Russell, 4 doz. Golden Seeded, 


MAIL. 


4 doz. Georgia Mammoth, 4 doz. Green Prolific, 4 doz. | 


Lady Finger, 2 doz. Jucunda—our No. 700—and 2 doz. Ag- 
riculturist. 

Or (No. 2), 4 doz. Jucunda—our No. 700—4 doz. Agricul- 
turiat, 2 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 doz. Russell, 2 doz. Tri- 
omphe de Gand, 2doz. Wilson, and 1 doz. Lenning’s White. 

Or (No. 3), 4 doz. Jucunda—our No. 700—4 doz. Agricul- 
turist, 4 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 doz. Russell, 2 doz. Fill- 
more, and 1 doz. Lenning'’s White. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The most popular grape in the country, and the grape 
being now more generally planted than any other, is the 
CONCORD. We can furnish 1, 2, and 3 year old vines of 
very superior quality. 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC is the best very early 
thoroughly tested. e 


grape yet 


CREVELING is not so early by a few days, but of supe- | 


rior quality, and good for both wine and the table. We 
offer this season 10,000 Vines of this excellent grape. 


Our Stock of all the leading kinds is large and superior. 
For prices see Catalogue. Sent for 10 cents. 


SELECT LISTS OF GRAPES 
(NOT BY MAIL). 

For $5 we will furnish No. 1 vines, 12 Concord, 3 Dela- 
ware, and 1 Hartford Prolific. 

For $10 we will furnish 24 Concord, 4 Delaware, 4 Crev- 
eling, 1 Hartford. 

For $25 we will furnish 48 Concord, 12 Delaware, 12 
Creveling, 1 Union Village, 4 Hartford. . 


For $50 we will furnish 100 Concord, 24 Delaware, 12 
Hartford, 12 Creveling, 1 Union Village, 3 Iona, 2 Israella- 


‘ 





Hartford, 24 Creveling, 6 Iona, 2 Israella, 1 Martha, 1 Black 


“RASPBERRIES. 


We are prepared to furnish plants of the HORNET, 
PILATE, IMPROVED BLACK CAP, and fifteen other 
kinds. 

Select Lists of Raspberries 


, (not by Mail). 


| For $5 we wi!l furnish 1 doz. plants Hornet, 1 doz. 
Pilate, 1 doz. Brinckle’s Orange, and %¢ doz. Improved 
Black Cap. 
| For $10 we will furnish 1 doz. Hornet, 1 doz. Pilate, 1 
| doz. Imperial, 1 doz. Brinckle’s Orange, 1 doz. Improved 
, Black Cap, 1 doz. White Cap, 1 doz. Allen's Hardy, 44 doz. 
Purple Cane. 
Select Lists of Blackberries 
(not by Mait). 
For $10 we will furnish (No. 1), 100 each of the New 
Rochelle and Dorchester and 12 Newman's Thornless. 


Or (No. 2), 100 New Rochelle, 12 Dorchester, 12 New- | 


man, 1 Wilson's Early, and 1 Kittatinny. 


CURRANTS. 

| Having given much attention to securing a good stock 

of Currants, we are able to furnish, in any quantity, all 

| the old and new kinds, including: CHERRY, WHITE 
GRAPE, VERSAILLAISE, FERTILE DE ANGERS, VIC- 

TORIA, BLACK NAPLES, etc. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 


We are constantly receiving very many letters of en- 
quiry in reference to the culture of SMALL FRUITS. 
| The information sought after is contained in the NEW 
| EDITION of our CATALOGUE, which will be sent to all 
| applicants enclosing 10 cents. Itis furnished at less than 
cost, and is worth ten times the amount to all interested 
in the subjects of which it treats. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 


| CUT AND ENGRAVED GLASS, ETC., ETC. 
| 


'DEMULCENT SOAP, 
| FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
| J.C. HULL’S SON, 

32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwardso 100styles of Toiletand StapleSoaps. Forsale 
by all Dealers. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
| BITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
| York. Pure Concentrated Potarh or Ready Soap Maker. 
| Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
| superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
; Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
| six pounds, and twelve pounds, with fuil directions in 
| English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
| One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
| lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
| Potash in market. : 

B. T. BABBITT, 


| 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and@#4 Washington St., N. Y. 


| ee — . = ane - = 
| WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 


when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute. ° 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
| T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
| ngton Street, N. Y. 





|Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


|THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


. 


| 
} 
For $100 we will furnish 300 Concord, 24 Delaware, 12! Agents wanted. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 

| ae World's Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided that 
| the U. C. W. is THE BEST. 
| We also WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 
|made, Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can 
| testify to its superior merits. 

“Tt saves its cost in clothing every year.”—ORANGE 
| Jupp. 


|_ “One of the most useful articles in my house.”—Mns, 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 


| ] heartily commend it.”—Rev. Dr. BELLows. 
Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials, 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. 
| Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town, 
R. C. BROWNING, GENERAL AGENT, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


| (ESTABLISHED 1829.) 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 

| been well known in the New York market for more than 

| thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 

| ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 

| able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 





|  Bradbury’s Pianos ‘the Best.” 

| Pronounced “ tne Best” by the most renowned artists. 
| SvupERIoR in tone, touch, power, DuraBuiry, and ele- 
yance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
| corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 


| WM. B. BRADBURY. 


0 ata a a ee BS EN 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS 


AND BLANK-BOUK MANUFACTDRERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND oF PRATT, OaKLEY & Co., 





Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS. 
| 70 Washington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread. 
| use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
|} common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
| when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
|B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
| ington Street, N. Y. 
|FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 

505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


| Wonderful Reversiste FEED Motion. SELF-aDJUST- 
| tne Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
| distinct Stitches. 








|” STEINWAY & SONS’ 


| GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 





PIANO-FORTES 


| Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
| Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 


| the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
| ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
| tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all _ of the World. 
‘That the great Se of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
| that Messrs. Steinways’ “ scales, improvements, and 
| peculiarities of construction”? have been copied by the 
| great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
| (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 


|_| prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 


, ever accessible. 
| STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
| PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
| which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
| of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
| after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that aut their patrons may reap its benefits. ~ 
|, STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
| instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T 
between Union Square and Irving Piace, New York. 








